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MAROONED. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
BROADWATER PROVES OBSTINATE. 


We got Broadwater, wheezing, 
panting, and gasping, to the cabin- 
skylight, upon which we forced him 
to sit, not a little blown ourselves by 
our uncommon exertions; by which 
time the crew had broken up as ad- 
vised by the boatswain, and were 
going forward in twos and threes 
quietly enough. Broadwater sat for 
some minutes without offering to 
speak ; when he had got his breath 
again, he flung off the skylight and 
ran below with the swiftness and 
gestures of a madman. 

“This is a bad business—a bad 
business, sir,” said Gordon, speaking 
in a voice full of concern. 

“The deuce of it is,’ I exclaimed, 
“the captain has not the least idea 
how to act. The men are wildly to 
blame—no doubt of that ; it is mon- 
strous that British seamen should 
symp.thize with a murderer and a 
foreigner; but I am certain, from 
signs of a disposition I took notice of 
in them as they stood together yonder, 
that were the master of this vessel 
any other man than Broadwater, the 
sailors might easily be brought over.” 

‘*T know it, sir—I know it,” he 
cried bitterly. ‘They began well. 
Had they been properly used they 
would have gone on and ended well. 
But though the man’s dead I don’t 
mind saying, Mr. Musgrave, that a 
crueller mate never walked a ship’s 
deck than Mr. Bothwell. ‘Twasn’t 
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only the words he’d use, ‘twas the 
insulting tone of them—like coating 
with poison the knife you stab with. 
The brutal tarms cut to the men’s 
hearis, and lay festering there, sir, 
with the recollection of the fellow’s 
voice and looks. Ye onderstand me? 
It rose above the half-blood’s restraint. 
A horrid murder, Mr. Musgrave, but 
it don’t surprise me.” 

“What will Broadwater do?” 

He threw a glance down the sky- 
light and exclaimed, “I’m afraid 
whatever he does’ll be wrong.” 

“But what would you advise, Mr. 
Gordon? There is a lady below, re- 
member; I am responsible for her 
safety; if for her sake only, this 
trouble should be speedily ended by 
some decisive course of action.” 

“Why, sir, seeing how matters 
stand,” he answered—“ the mate dead, 
his murderer screened by the men, 
the crew in a state of mutiny, the 
captain ought to head fair for Madeira 
—'tis the nearest point, where no 
doubt he’d get help from the shore, if 
so be there was no English or foreign 
man-of-war riding there.” 

“Certainly,” I cried ; “that should 
be his plan! There is no man for- 
ward, I suppose, capable of guessing 
the captain’s intentions by a change of 
course?” 

“The change would be too small 
to take their notice,” he responded. 
‘But suppose they did guess what he 
was at, they’d make no difliculty 
about it—at least whilst their feelings 
remain as they are now. They hate 
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the vessel, and ’ud be glad of a chance 
to get away from her, though the road 
to their liberty lay through a jail.” 

“Have you suggested this notion to 
the captain?” 

“T told him,” he answered, “ when 
him and me were talking before sun- 
rise about the mate’s murder, that if 
the men continued to give trouble, or 
broke out into regular mutiny, there’d 
be certainly nothing for it but to head 
for Madeira.” 

*“ What did he say?” 

“Cursed and swore, sir. ‘Sooner 
than be driven to Madeira by my 
crew, he says, ‘I’d cut away the 
brig’s masts and let her lie where she 
is,’ he says, ‘till she’s growed unre- 
cognizible for barnacles!’ But,’’ he 
added, “ now that he’s seen the sort of 
attitude the men have put themselves 
into he may change his ideas and 
agree with me.” 

“ Was there ever such a bigoted old 
fool?” I cried. “ Did ever one hear 
of so rum-soddened a dolt placed in 
such a confoundedly responsible posi- 
tion as that of master of a ship before? 
I only wish he were as ignorant of 
navigation as he is of human nature 
and the art of treating sailors: I’d 
run him then myself to Madeira, and 
he shouldn’t know where he was 
bound to until the island was hove up 
green over the bow. What is the 
stupid idiot to do if the hands, bar- 
ring yourself, are against him?” I 
continued talking hotly, out of the fit 
of nervous irritability that had seized 
me. “And what does he mean by 
saying that he would sooner cut away 
his masts than haul in for the island 
and the protection it would afford 
him? Confound the fellow! Does 
he suppose that the lady and I parted 
with our money for the privilege of 
shipping in a sheer hulk ?” 

“Well, sir,” said Gordon, “I dessay 
if ye put it to-him warmly he’ll listen 
to ye. If not to you, to nobody else 
for sartin, sir. There’s too much 
feeding mixed up with the brains in 
his head; and the machinery’s got 
clogged and don’t travel properly, 


spite of his being incessantly greasing 
of it with liquor. And what’s he 
going to do about the watches, I 
wonder? Why, it must be drawing 
on for six o'clock, and here have I 
been on deck since midnight.” He 
dodged about the skylight in his 
efforts to command a view of the cabin, 
to see if the captain were there. 
“There’s ne’er a man more willing 
to do his bit than me,” he said, “ but 
it ain’t in flesh and blood to keep all 
on watching and nothen else.” 

“Tf he likes to make you his chief 
mate, and me his second,” said I, “I 
shall be quite willing to fill the berth, 
and take watch and watch with you. 
I shouldn’t set myself up as your 
match, Gordon, of course; but if I 
couldn’t trim sail with old Broadwater, 
or take sights, or note a change of 
wind, or mark the head of a growing 
squall, with him, he shall tell me I 
can’t distinguish the difference be- 
tween the sheet of his trysail and the 
hanks of his standing jib.” 

* Put it to him, sir ; put it to him,” 
cried the boatswain, rubbing his hands 
with a small emotion of glee in his 
worried face. “TI tell you what, sir, if 
the capt’n’ud make you hacting second 
mate—unbecoming as such a_ post 
would be for a gentleman like you to 
occupy—I allow that the appointment 
’ud go further to reconcile the men to 
the brig, and to the voyage, than all 
the excuses the capt’n could make for 
himself, and all the wisest sort of 
kindness he’d be capable of showing 
‘em. Of course they know that you 
have been a sailor, sir.” 

“How?” I asked. 

“ Why,” he replied, “I told them. 
Next, they’re aware that the man 
Charles was saved from spending the 
night lashed to the foremast by yours 
and the lady’s entreaties and threats 
to leave the ship. That bit of news 
was brought forrards by Billy the 
cabin-boy ; likewise by the chap whose 
trick it was at the wheel when the 
lady spoke to the capt’n about the 
half-blood. Depend upon it, sir,” he 
added emphatically, “that if yon 
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should be made second mate, or, better 
still, chief mate, the men ’ud feel so 
satisfied to know they’d got a gentle- 
man to officer them, that I’m confident 
they’d give no further trouble this 
side of Rio. Will you put it to the 
capt’n, sir?” 

“ Certainly I will,” I replied, struck 
by the poor fellow’s eagerness, though 
my fancy hung much less in this 
direction than in a desire to urge 
Broadwater to make promptly for 
Madeira. 

I left the honest creature and went 
below, pretty shrewdly guessing that 
Miss Grant lay all this while sleepless 
in her cabin, and was in bad need of 
the encouragement of a chat. I also 
wished to meet Broadwater, that I 
might tackle him whilst I was in the 
mood to pitch my key to any sort of 
note that he might choose to strike. 
Billy the cabin-boy, with his lank, 
yellow hair dangling over his eyes, 
was on his knees working with a deck- 
scraper at the dark and ugly stain at 
the foot of the companion-steps ; but 
blood lies upon wood as upon the 
human conscience; its sacred magic, 
its preternatural quality of staining, 
is no more to be neutralized in timber 
by the scraper, than in the murderer’s 
mind by the parson. "Twas a mallet 
and chisel that the lad needed, and 
even with them the cleansing of the 
plank might have ended in a hole in 
the deck, gaping to the uttermost out- 
line of the horrid blot. I felt a little 
creeping in my skin as I passed the 
boy, but then I was desperately 
bothered, and the eyes of my imagina- 
tion were out of gear, so that little 
things put on ugly forms, and through 
distortion of aspect were cruelly sug- 
gestive and significant. 

I listened a moment at Miss Grant’s 
cabin door, and very softly knocked, 
by no means desiring to disturb her 
should she be asleep. She instantly 
asked who it was that knocked; I 
answered, and she came out. She was 
fully dressed, in jacket and hat for the 
deck. 

“Tam glad you have come to me,” 
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she exclaimed ; “but you see I have 
dutifully obeyed your orders. I would’ 
not even enter the cabin, though you 
will imagine how dull, expectant, 
miserable, I felt alone — listening, 
waiting, dreading I cannot tell you 
what—in this gloomy little box.” 

I took her hand and conducted her 
to the cabin, and she seemed to lift 
her head like a drooping lily to the 
refreshment of water as she entered an 
atmosphere bright with the sparkling 
of the sun flowing full upon the sky- 
light, and crawling in sheets of gold 
upon the bulkheads and deck. She 
looked with attention at the lad at 
work under the hatch, as though she 
wondered what he was doing; then, 
understanding, she partly turned her 
back upon him, with a manner that 
was like dismissing the perception of 
the meaning of the fellow’s labour 
from her memory. 

“What have you got to tell me?” 
she asked, seating herself, and resting 
her chin in the palms of her hands, 
whilst she gazed at me from under the 
shadow of her broad straw hat with 
such a spirit of resolution in her eyes, 
that I saw she had prepared herself 
for the darkest disclosures. 

I related exactly all that had hap- 
pened during the time I had been on 
deck, and was in the midst of repeat- 
ing my recent conversation with the 
boatswain when she slightly coughed. 
with a significant glance past me. | 
looked, and saw Broadwater coming 
from his cabin. He stood near the 
boy a moment or two watching him, 
then gave the lad a kick that threw 
him on to his face. 

“ Away with ye!” he cried. 
“Scraping indeed! It’s bottle-wash 
ing that’s in your line, you young 
scaramouch! Off with ye for a broom 
and collect these here shavings, and 
tell the cook to get the cabin-breakfast 
ready by six bells.” 

The boy picked himself up, and 
mounted the ladder. Broadwater turn- 
ing to me said, “An all-night job 
regularly sets me pining for food, long 
afore I should feel the need of it after 
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a proper allowance of sleep.” I thought 
‘to myself, Shall I begin with the 
fellow at once, or wait till he has 
broken his fast? A meal might make 
him more sensible, render him more 
tractable ; but my present mood was 
an opportunity I ought not to miss ; 
and then time was exceedingly precious. 
So I began : 

“Captain Broadwater, unless you 
are going on deck to relieve the boat- 
swain, who has had charge since 
midnight * 

He interrupted me by saying in his 
roughest manner, ‘ Mr. Musgrave, the 
discipline of the Iron Crown’s my 
affair. Don’t, I beg of you, give 
yourself any trouble about it, sir.” 

“Then sit down,” said I, warmly 
and sternly, “for if the discipline of 
the vessel is your affair, this lady’s 
safety is mine/ So now, sir, give me 
your attention, for you will find that I 
am more in earnest than even the 
most rebellious of your men forward.” 
He did not offer to sit, but contented 
himself with watching me. “ First,” I 
went on, “ what do you mean to do?” 

* Wait, sir, and you'll see.” 

“No,” I cried, bringing my hand 
down with a sounding whack upon my 
thigh ; “that answer will not satisfy 
me, Captain Broadwater. The crew 
are in a state of mutiny; your mate 
lies murdered ; the only living creature 
aboard that you can depend on is your 
bo’sun, and even fhe may fail you— 
honest to the bottom of his soul as I 
know him to be—for he is no more 
than a foremast hand, though he holds 
a responsible position under you. Now 
listen, sir. As matters stand, this lady 
and I are in peril of our lives. Your 
duty is not only to give us every en- 
couragement, but to make haste to 
obtain such assistance as shall deliver 
us, as well as yourself and vessel, from 
the heavy dangers which threaten us. 
Therefore I demand to know what you 
mean to do?” 

He eyed me with the same kind of 
doggedness I had noticed in some of 
his men when he was addressing them ; 
was silent for a space after I had 





ceased, and then said, “ What was 
you object in hiring cabins in this 
brig?” 

“The passage to Rio.” 

“Right! And I’m carrying you to 
Rio. That’s the part you paid my 
owner for me to perform, and [’ll 
do it.” 

“ But,” I cried, “how is it possible 
that you can carry your vessel to Rio 
with a crew who have distinctly muti- 
nied by refusing to surrender your 
mate’s murderer to you?” 

“The Lord spare me!” he roared 
out. “If I ain’t bound to Rio where 
else am I a-going?” 

‘See here,” said I, determined to 
make him understand by my manner 
that I was in earnest, “ you must be 
perfectly weil aware that as matters 
are you will never succeed in carrying 
your ship to Rio. A moment, if you 
please! The crew have rebelled toa 
man, and have defied you. You know 
it! The respect you might have ob- 
tained you have forfeited, and they 
laugh at your commands. You know 
that, too! By protecting the half-blood 
they share in his crime, and every fellow 
in your forecastle is therefore an assas- 
sin at heart. *And you mean to tell 
me that, all this being as I say, you 
will be able to complete a voyage 
which may run us into two or three 
months, but which is as yet but a week 
old only?” 

“Certainly ! ” he cried, “ we’re bound 
to Rio, and I mean to keep all on till 
we get there.” 

“If that be so,” said I vehemently, 
“this lady and I decline to proceed 
with you.” 

“Decline to proceed!” he shouted, 
evidently misunderstanding me. 

“Yes, sir,’ I answered, shouting 
too, ‘We insist upon your steering 
the brig for the island of Madeira. 
The place is within a few days’ sail. 
I don’t doubt that the crew would 
cheerfully help you to navigate the 
vessel there. They loathe the brig as 
much as they dislike you, and would 
exult in their release, even if it came 
to their goingashore in irons. There- 
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fore, Captain Broadwater, as you are 
in no condition to continue the voyage 
to Rio, I must insist, by virtue of my 
rights as a passenger, and of the claim 
that this lady has upon my protection, 
that you shape your course without 
any further loss of time for Madeira.” 

He breathed hard, then raised his 
fist and brought it down with a mighty 
whack upon the table. His face was 
dark with passion, his little eyes reeled 
as they took me in from head to foot. 
“Sooner than do what you say,” he 
muttered rather than spoke, “ I'd 
scuttle the ship with these hands,” 
lifting them both, “and send every 
man-jack of us aboard to the devil.” 
He backed away, as though he meant 
to walk crab-fashion to the companion- 
ladder, and on a sudden shouted out, 
“You've been a-talking with the 
bo’sun, Mr. Musgrave.” 

“ And what of that?” I responded, 
in a voice that gave him to know I had 
lungs enough to outshout him even, if 
occasion should render such a contest 
needful. “Am I to understand that 
you refuse to head the ship for Madeira, 
that Miss Grant and I may go ashore 
there, and escape the barbarous perils 
which your treatment of the crew is 
certain to plunge us into if you persist 
in continuing this voyage?” 

“Yes,” he roared, “ you are to under- 
stand it !—you are to understand it a 
hundred times over! My instructions 
are to carry this ship to Rio, and 
sooner than deviate I’ll scuttle her!” 
and flinging his fist at me, so to speak, 
with a loud snap of his fingers, he 
went with a heavy lurching tramp up 
the ladder, growling out fifty curses in 
an undertone that reminded me of a 
dog gnawing a bone, watched by 
another. 

I looked at Miss Grant. “Of all 
pig-headed varlets! Where,” cried I, 
“could have been my eyes, that I was 
unable to decipher the old lobster’s 
true nature under his complicated 
purple skin when I first met him?” 

“We are confronted with a difficulty, 
Mr. Musgrave,” she said quietly, me- 
chanically twisting a ring upon her 
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finger, with thoughtful eyes fixed upon 
it, “and we must look at-it calmly, 
and be patient, and consider what is 
best to be done. First of all,” she 
continued, “I am quite certain, from 
the man’s manner, that you will never 
induce him to alter his course for 
Madeira. And then what follows? 
Perhaps now that the mate is dead 
the crew will cease to prove trouble- 
some. Mr. Gordon is a quiet man, 
and the sailors appear to like him. 
Mr. Musgrave, I believe if this horrid 
old captain could only be induced by 
threats or persuasions to use his men 
kindly, the voyage might be safely 
continued.” 

But, unhappily, peace of mind was 
not to be obtained by contemplation 
of merely theoretic conditions, though 
I heartily admired her cool inspection 
of a difficulty that surely could not 
have held less terrors for her than for 
any other woman without her heart to 
oppose it. If Broadwater was to be 
terrified into changing his nature, then 
no doubt we might reckon upon a 
comfortable and pleasant passage. But 
the old swaggerer’s qualities clung 
like limpets to his soul. He was not 
to be cleansed by any process I was 
master of, at all events. The only 
hope that I could find lay in Miss 
Grant’s suggestion that, the mate 
being dead, the sailors’ grievances 
would be diminished to the extent of 
the bitter usage he had given them. 
But the scene on deck that morning 
had been too significant not to fill me 
with dark and melancholy misgivings, 
which were accentuated yet by the 
feeling that, let me talk as hotly as I 
would, and threaten as clamorously as 
I chose, I was practically powerless. 
I had felt this in the Channel, and I 
felt it more violently now that we 
were far out upon the surface of the 
broad Atlantic, at the disposal of a 
man whose resolutions there were no 
means of thwarting, so far as I was 
concerned, unless indeed I sided with 
the men, encouraged them to deprive 
him of the command of the brig, and 
sailed her myself back to England or 
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to the nearest port, leaving the vindi- 
cation of my behaviour to the story of 
cruelty and peril it would be in my 
power to relate—a romantic project 
indeed, and to be instantly dismissed ! 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE SAILOR’S LAST TOSS. 

I REMAINED with Miss Grant in the 
cabin until breakfast was served. Our 
talk referred to nothing but our situa- 
tion, as you will suppose. Before long 
I found my worry and anxiety yielding 
to the influence of her calm yet ani- 
mated gaze and clear good sense. 
Indeed there is no kind of human 
encouragement that equals the feeling 
& Woman can inspire. The moral help 
aman will get from the posture and 
language of a brave girl is so in- 
vigorating that it will give his heart 
a new spirit, though there be the pulse 
of a lion in its beat. 

Whilst we conversed I heard Broad- 
water talking on deck, and it seemed 
to me as if he were delivering a 
harangue ; byt I gave it little heed, 
being heartily sick of him and the 
mutinous disturbances raised by his 
base old tongue. There was a sound 
of scrubbing-brushes gritting along 
upon the deck overhead, with a noise 
of pumping and of water washing about 
in the scuppers — assurance, at all 
events, that the crew were doing the 
ship’s work. This I bade Miss Grant 
take notice of, being now rendered 
almost hopeful by the fine cordial in- 
fluence of her intelligent thoughts and 
by the inspiriting power of her smiles, 
her sparkling regard, the music of her 
voice, the resolution of soul that held 
her beauty as composed as if she 
slumbered. 

Punctually at six beils — seven 
o’clock —the cabin-boy arrived with 
the breakfast, and almost immediately 
afterwards Broadwater made his ap- 
pearance. I had got my cue from 
Miss Grant, who had urged me not 
to question the man, and above all in 
conversing with him never to lose my 
temper ; so that we had nearly finished 


the repast before a single word was 
uttered by any of the three of us. 
The captain gobbled as heartily as if 
all had been well with the ship. In 
truth, his jaws were so incessantly 
occupied that they gave him no chance 
to utter a syllable. Then, having 
somewhat appeased his appetite, he 
called for another great cup of black 
tea, which he fell to stirring medita- 
tively, with an occasional lift of his 
little eyes to mine. 

“T hope, Mr. Musgrave,” said he, 
forcing an odd note of rough jocosity 
into his deep sea-tones, “ that you've 
sent that there Madeiry scheme of 
yours adrift. Why, ma’am,” he con- 
tinued, turning to Miss Grant, “ if 
so be as I’m given to onderstand that 
Rio’s your home—and Mr. Grant. was 
a gentleman whose name is very well 
beknown to me, very well beknown to 
me indeed—if so be, I says, that Rio’s 
your home, surely, ma’am, you must be 
in a hurry to get there, and wouldn’t 
thank me for carrying out Mr. Mus- 
grave’s proposal to delay the voyage 
by calling at Madeiry.” 

“Certainly I am impatient to get 
to Rio, Captain Broadwater,” she 
answered, with a half glance at me, 
following on the faintest possible blush 
rising to her cheeks, and quickly van- 
ishing, as though it were the shadow 
of a rose lifted to her face and dropped 
again. “ But then it is my impatience 
that wants me to make swre of getting 
there.” 

He drained his cup and cried, 
“Never doubt it, mum. Give me 
wind enough to blow us along, the 
rest ‘ll be as easy as swallowing 
whilks,”’ 

This new manner of confidence in 
him made me say, “The behaviour of 
the crew, I hope, has improved since 
sunrise ¢” 

**Mr. Musgrave,” he exclaimed, ris- 
ing, “I have to beg and pray of you, 
sir, thai you ’ll allow the behaviour of 
the crew to be my business. Judging 
from the observations you let fall this 
morning, it’s middling plain to me 
that all that you want is to feel sure 
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that you and the lady ’ll arrive at Rio. 
Ontil, then, you've got good cause to 
be alarmed, you've got no right to tell 
me what my duty is, how I'm to treat 
my crew, and what port it’s my busi- 
ness to head for!” saying which, he 
picked up his cap, and buttoning his 
coat around him, with a _ ludicrous 
expression of mingled dignity and self- 
complacency he went on deck. 

A couple of minutes later, not a 
little to my surprise, Gordon came 
down the companion-steps and stood a 
moment at the bottom of them, look- 
ing shyly at the table, cap in hand. 
He tweaked an imaginary lock of hair 
on his forehead at Miss Grant, and 
exclaimed, with a nervous laugh, 
“ Rather a novelty for me, Mr. Mus- 
grave, sir, to breakfast ‘long with 
ladies and gents in the land o’ knives 
and forks ; but it’s the capt’n’s orders. 
He’s made me chief mate, and I’m to 
live down here and take Mr. Both- 
well’s cabin—when he’s out of it,” 
with a look at the stain at his feet. 

“We are glad to welcome you aft, 
Gordon, believe me!” I cried. “Take 
that seat. Here’s the teapot,—I don’t 
think Broadwater has emptied it.” 

He sat down and fell to his break- 
fast, and I cannot express to you what 
a new element of cheerfulness came 
into the atmosphere of that rude old 
interior out of this sailor’s plain, 
hearty, honest face and bearing. I 
was extremely anxious to get the 
news, for the captain had told me 
nothing, and asked him if anything 
fresh had happened on deck since I 
came below. He replied, subduing 
his voice, with a heave up of his eyes 
at the skylight, till nothing but the 
whites of them showed, that the cap- 
tain had called the men aft and made 
them a speech, in which he told them 
that, if they agreed to go on with 
their work quietly and give him no 
more trouble, he would not insist upon 
their surrendering the _half-blood, 
though the fellow would have to come 
on deck and share in the general work 
as heretofore. Of course, on his arrival 
at Rio, he would report the matter, 
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and leave the rest to the law. That 
was his duty. He further told the 
men that Gordon would take the place 
of Mr. Bothwell, and that he—that 
is to say, the captain—would stand 
watch and watch with him for the 
rest of the voyage, unless, amongst 
the crew, he should later on dis- 
cover a man fit to take the duties 
of second mate, when, if the hands 
consented, he should be willing to 
bring him aft. Indeed Gordon told 
me that Broadwater talked so soberly 
to the sailors that they stared at him 
and at one another, as though they 
suspected some ugly scheme behind 
this sudden queer shift of face. How- 
ever it ended in their expressing them- 
selves satisfied ; and Gordon particu- 
larly noticed that when the watch 
were turned to wash down, they sprang 
to the work with the liveliness of 
people from whom a shadow and a 
burden have been lifted, whilst the 
watch below, who went forward to get 
their breakfast, exhibited every symp- 
tom of surprise and gratification. 

“ But it’s all along of your doing, 
sir,” continued the boatswain, still 
speaking in a voice scarcely raised 
above a whisper; “it was that there 
demand of yours that he should carry 
the ship to Madeiry that worked on 
the captain. He came up to me in a 
passion, and asked me what I meant 
by speaking of Madeiry to you; but 
cooled down astonishingly rapid, and, 
after taking a few turns by himself, 
sung out to me to send the men aft, 
with the consequence as I’ve related. 
A leery old gentleman, sir, but what’s 
happened is bound to be well, providing 
it ends well.” 

This sudden change in the captain— 
though, like a shift of wind, it might 
mean only a short blow from a new 
quarter, and then a sweep back into a 
long howling gale out of the same old 
wild point—was a thing to feel grate- 
ful for, when the afternoon came and 
brought with it an hour’s dead calm— 
a long wash of muddy swell heaving 
from the south-east, and running a 
sluggish jumble of folds, round-browed 
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as domes, with never a ridge in twenty 
miles of them to break the monotony 
of the hump-backed procession with 
the sparkling of a glass-clear head,— 
and then a swift rush of breeze that 
swept the foam out of the water as it 
broke with a long cry out of the south- 
east dinginess, and bowed the brig 
down to her covering-board. Broad- 
water was ready for it. The topgallant- 
sails had been furled, the main-sail 
snugged to its yard, some fore-and-aft 
canvas (no need to be too particular) 
hauled down, and the topsails were 
blowing out from the yards on the caps 
with the reef-tackles hauled out, and 
hands dancing aloft to knot the points, 
when the first of the weather rang 
between our masts. It was not a 
moment when one wanted to think 
there was a mutiny aboard. Broad- 
water helped the man at the wheel to 
put the helm hard-a-weather, and to 
the long wash of the Atlantic swell 
foaming to the sudden scourging of 
the wind, with the sail swelling from 
the foretopsail-yard, the foresail yearn- 
ing high as though it would fly into 
the rush of shadows overhead, hands 
chorusing upon the main, with Gor- 
don’s figure at the weather yard-arm 
coming out clean as a pencil-drawing 
against the soft dark race past him, 
the half-blood Charles swinging upon 
the flemish-horse at his feet, the other 
fellows ranged along with many a 
kick-up abaft of the foot-ropes as they 
plunged to the reef-points curving out 
of reach as the line of the band arched 
to the slings and quarters,—the brig, 
responding to her helm and to the 
heavy leeward drag of her big thunder- 
ous jib, gave her quarter to the tem- 
pestuous outfly, and went with long 
seething rolls through it like a sleigh 
over falls and risings of snow. 

It was blowing so hard presently 
that they found the reefed fore-course 
and topsails with a stay-foresail and a 
fragment of trysail as much as the 
vessel could carry ; and before long 
there was a plentiful washing of water 
forward, for she lay now as close to 
her course as she would come, and the 


ridged seas foaming on top of the 
backs of the swell brimmed with a 
roar to the bow under the larboard 
cathead, where they rose in a dazzle of 
white water, then tumbling inboard 
with the clatter of twenty tons of 
shingle, and floating coils of the run- 
ning rigging up amongst the legs of 
the men, and converting locomotion in 
the waist into sheer floundering. The 
men worked briskly and with a will ; 
indeed I accepted this burst of weather 
as a stroke of Providence, designed to 
rally the minds of the crew to their 
strict business of seafaring, and to 
bring old Broadwater to recognition 
of the value of willing sailors in the 
navigation of a ship—considerations 
which appeared to have fallen asleep 
in the tender breezes that had fanned 
us out of the Bay, under clear skies 
by day and sparkling constellations 
by night, down to the latitude and 
longitude our keel was now traversing. 
Certain it was this half gale—for it 
came to that—was dead in the road 
of Madeira; indeed the brig could 
not have looked up for the island to 
within six points ; and methought as I 
stood near Broadwater, whilst the crew 
were on the foretopsail-yard, that he 
turned his eyes from the foaming 
windward sea-board to me, as if he 
would say, “You see what chance 
your Madeiry scheme would have 
now.” 

This was really the first bit of hard 
weather we had yet encountered. The 
brig proved a wetter craft than I 
should have imagined, though she rose 
buoyant to each long frothing hill of 
brine, with a slant of her spars and a 
shear of her cut-water that made you 
think she had more of the clipper 
instincts in her than the mind of her 
builder had included in his model. 
But it was dreary, weary work— the 
air on deck wet with spray and surg- 
ing down upon you in volumes that 
often forced you to turn your back 
upon it to fetch a breath, a melancholy 
clattering of spare booms forward, the 
scream and smoke of water hissing 
inboards through the scupper-holes, 
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and then draining away through the 
same apertures in long lamentable 
sobbings, the shrill whistling of the 
gale splitting upon the curve of the 
gray ropes, the quick roar of it as it 
flung as with a sound of cannon from 
under the foot of the arched canvas 
to the weather roll of the masts; 
whilst below it was dismaller yet, 
bulkheads creaking, cabin-doors tick- 
ing like gigantic clocks upon their 
hooks and hinges to the regular sway- 
ing, groanings of strained cargo in the 
hold, and such a tumblefication of 
deck, that baving once fairly brought 
up on a locker you loathed the obliga- 
tion of leaving it. 

The stormy day howled itself stead- 
fastly onwards into night, when the 
scene of commotion took a new charac- 
ter of wildness from the swarmings of 
sea-fire in the curl of each dark summit, 
and in the soft sheet-lightning-like 
flashes of the phosphor flying with the 
water through our rigging. But though 
it was a time of discomfort, it was a 
time of comparative ease, too, for it 
blew all thoughts of mutiny out of 
one’s head. Recollections of tragedy, 
anxiety, and distress seemed to have 
been washed overboard by the first 
sea the brig shipped ; and Miss Grant 
said to me that she would be glad 
never to see a sunlight day nor a 
placid night of moonshine again during 
the rest of the voyage, providing the 
Iron Crown continued to stem fairly 
onwards for Rio, and the men re- 
mained quiet, and Broadwater too 
occupied by the weather to bluster 
and bully as of old. 

I confess I had forgotten all about 
the dead mate, when on returning 
from a short look round on deck at 
about half-past ten— Miss Grant 
having withdrawn to her berth an 
hour before—I saw Gordon and the 
cabin-boy staggering out of one of the 
foremost cabins, bearing between them 
a long white bundle. I asked the 
boatswain whatit was, and heanswered, 
“The body of the mate, sir.” The 
thing, bolster-shape, was stitched up 
in sail-cloth, and more ghastly, maybe, 


to the imagination for lacking sug- 
gestion of human outline. 

“What are you ‘going to do with 
it?” I asked. 

“ Heave it overboard, sir,” answered 
Gordon. 

I might have suspected as much ; 
yet 1 could not make sure that Broad- 
water would have dismissed the re- 
mains of his factotum without a bene- 
diction. 

“The capt’n wouldn’t trust the 
handling of him to any of the people 
forward,” said Gordon, “nor bury him 
by daylight under their noses. I 
reckon he’s right. This here,” said 
he, with a look at the burden, at one 
end of which he swayed whilst the 
cabin-boy staggered at the other, but 
without the pale consternation in his 
face that would have shown in it had 
the captain been his assistant, “ is 
still as a red rag to more than one 
pair of horns which have sprouted 
aboard us of late days. Steady, my 
lad! Slew round now! I'll go back- 
‘ards up the steps, and don’t you 
pull!” 

The brig rolled so heavily that I 
expected every moment to see the boat- 
swain plump down with his ghastly 
burthen and overset the boy. They 
managed to get it on deck however 
without mishap, and following, I 
watched them from over the edge of 
the companion-hatch swing the white 
thing with a low growling one, two, 
THREE! from Gordon, and sent it with 
a flash like any one of the sheets of 
milk-white foam bursting over the 
weather-rail into the dark waters 
beyond. The sailor’s last toss! I 
thought, as I re-entered the cabin ; 
and whose child had been that negro- 
headed, handsome-featured fellow? 
The wolfish yell of the wind high aloft 
swept to the black orifice of the hatch- 
way as an answer to the question, 
and no icy blast could have struck 
such a shudder through me as the 
chill that trembled from my hair to 
my feet as my eyes suddenly lit upon 
the mahogany-like .stain upon the 
cabin-deck. One thing on top of an- 
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other, twas almost enough to make a 
man feel sorry for the murdered wretch. 
If ever a creature was charged to the 
gorge with all qualities which go to 
the making of a romantic scoundrel, 
this same Neil Bothwell had been. 
Maybe he was born a little too late ; 
for the paddle-wheel, if not the pro- 
peller, was even now scooping up all 
idealism out of the sea. If the black 
flag were not actually hauled down, it 
was on its way to the locker, there to 
moulder ; the Corsair had buried his 
Medora, and gone to the Isles of Greece 
to slink out, oily and filthy, upon the 
sleepy Turk, or the humming Sicilian. 
The slaver alone was active. Yet I 
never can recall Mr. Bothwell’s woolly 
head, his chiselled features, white 
teeth, and nimble, sparkling eyes, 
along with the dark brutality of his 
nature, his piratical voice and venom- 
ous language, without feeling per- 
suaded that the knife of the half-blood 
had cut short a career which, in its 
continuance, despite the crimson cross 
and the grinning teeth of the British 
frigate, must have supplied the naval 
writer with many fruitful and astonish- 
ing themes. 

That miserable stain made the atmo- 
sphere of the cabin feel as bleak as a 
vault on a December night ; and though 
We were supposed to be in warm paral- 
lels, I could not have snugged me in 
my blankets with heartier relish of 
the clinging comfort of them-had the 
gale been splitting upon frozen rigging, 
and the blackness upon the sea dashed 
with the iceberg’s spectral tinge of 
whiteness. 

This dirty weather troubled us for 
four days. It seemed to have blown 
the ocean clear of ships and birds, for 
we sighted nothing, whether winged 
with canvas or feathers. All day long 
*twas the same steadfast rush of the 
surge, green as bottle-glass, freckled 
with the foam flying from the champ- 
ing courser in advance, lifting a 
head of melting white to the sullen 
shadow of the sky. Then followed 
several days of fair weather, and if 
it had not been for a lurking feel- 
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ing of uneasiness, a sense of trouble 
impending, I believe I should have 
found enjoyment enough in this time 
to fully compensate me for the worries 
and anxieties I had suffered. For 
three successive days a pleasant wind 
from the north and east blew almost 
directly over our stern ; and the brig, 
with studding-sails overhanging the 
water far out on either side of her, 
and soothingly cradled on a sea as 
regular as a pulse, and soft as the 
rise and fall of a sleeper’s breast, 
floated steadily on her course. Already 
from the dark blue waves the flying- 
fish were whisking in short uncer- 
tain flights ; the swinish outline of the 
porpoise rose black and wet to the 
flash of the sun; afar the snow-white 
spire of a ship’s canvas would break 
the melancholy continuity of the sea- 
line. Our shadows shortened at noon, 
and so fair was the course we headed 
that the eye had almost the accuracy 
of the sextant in determining the period 
of the meridian, by observing the wake 
of the luminary rising and falling in a 
fan-shaped stream of gold transversely 
from the horizon to our larboard cat- 
head. 

One scarcely needed the comforts of 
the pleasure-vessel to have found it all 
as full of such delights as go to a 
yachting cruise, if the rest had been 
as well as sea and sky and atmosphere. 
But, first of all, there was Captain 
Broadwater again. Now that the 
dirty sky had been blown away, and 
the shrill dark gale transformed into 
a steady gushing of fair blue sunlit 
breeze, warm as a woman’s breath and 
filled with the aroma of a thousand 
leagues of ocean, the reckless old man 
had warped his mind back to its old 
moorings, and was once more falling 
foul of the men, often as I would think 
without reason, or, when justified, then 
always with coarse and needless temper. 
But that was not all. The half-blood 
Charles was about the deck—for I 
must tell you, now that we were regu- 
larly at sea‘it was “all hands,” as the 
term goes, from eight bells in the 
morning down to four o'clock in the 
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afternoon, witb an interval of an hour 
from half-past eleven for dinner ; and 
consequently it was impossible to put 
your head through the companion-hatch 
without, after a bit, seeing the half- 
blood at work, sometimes on the rigging, 
sometimes with a marline-spike on 
deck, but most often stitching at sail- 
cloth stretched along the waist. It 
was not only the knowledge that he 
was a murderer that regularly affected 
me with a violent stir of emotion every 
time my eye lighted on him, though I 
should see him twenty times in a day ; it 
was the shock also, at least to my notion 
of shipboard-discipline, to the marine 
habits of thought I had carried away 
with me from my early voyagings, 
coming from perception of his being 
at large, when without doubt he should 
be in irons below, and of the liberty 
he was now enjoying being the will of 
the crew. My abhorrence of Broad- 
water’s early usage of him could in 
nowise temper my loathing of the 
olive-coloured dastard’s act. Of course, 
the crime of which the fellow had been 
guilty might well make one suspect a 
deeper significance in every action, 
gesture, and speech of his than they 
in reality possessed ; but sometimes, 
in watching him furtively over the top 
of a book, or whilst conversing with 
Miss Grant, when he was not too far 
off for his features to be inexpressive, 
I would get it into my head that if ever 
the swift, askant glance of a human 
eye indicated treachery and black reso- 
lution, matured and waiting only, his 
did whenever Broadwater’s approach 
courted a glance from under his 
dusky, drooping lids. I reasoned 
thus: I said to myself, this man 
being guilty of murder, albeit he has 
his freedom in the brig—the liberty 
of a bird in a cage !—is fully aware 
that the gallows awaits him on his 
arrival in port, and that the person 
who will make it his especial business 
to procure his prompt despatch is that 
same red-faced, hectoring, noisy, and 
tyrannous skipper, at whom, when he 
imagines himself unperceived, he darts 
as malignant a glance as ever I wit- 


nessed in mortal eyes. What then! 
Is it reasonable to suppose that yonder 
half-blood intends to resignedly suffer 
himself to be carried to Rio, and on 
the testimony of the depositions of 
that ship-master there, whom he abhors, 
to suffer with his life for his deed? 
Then I would say to myself, but what 
is he te do? Certainly he cannot 
prevent the master from navigating 
the brig to her South American destin- 
ation. Does he contemplate suicide 
as his only chance of escaping the 
executioner? He is under the pro- 
tection of the crew; has he any 
influence with them? Assuming that 
he has, what use can he make of it? 
Thus would I sometimes speculate, idly 
indeed ; yet the thoughts that occurred 
to me were of a kind to rob the smooth 
ocean of its placidity, und the gay 
picture of the brig, brilliant with the 
serene splendour of the heavens, of 
something of its beauty. 

However, I kept my thoughts to 
myself. I took care that Miss Grant 
should have no suspicion of what was 
passing in my mind, nor did I utter a 
word on the subject to Gordon, mainly 
because I felt the whole thing was 
mere foreboding, and that discussion 
of it could therefore serve no end. 


CHAPTER XV. 
WE SAIL THROUGH A STRANGE LIGHT. 


I reMeMBER it was on the third 
night of this gentle weather that I was 
quietly walking up and down the deck 
with Miss Grant’s hand lying lightly 
on my arm. Four bells had not been 
long struck. The night was dark, but 
exceedingly beautiful, with a tropical 
richness of starlight that yet, though 
to the eye it showed like a wide fine 
rain of silver light, suffered the sea to 
heave black to the confines of the 
hovering firmament—not a break or 
glance of foam anywhere, not the 
tiniest sparkle of the sea-glow. The 
brig, with studding sails out on either 
side, was floating through the shadow 
of the night at some four or five miles 
in the hour. All was silent—every 
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cloth aloft was asleep. Under the 
black arches of the distended canvas 
the stars would come and go like eyes 
of invisible shapes, peering an instant 
over the edge of the yards down upon 
the dim glimmer of the brig’s decks. 
Gordon was in charge. I had killed 
half-an-hour some time before with him 
in talk, but when Miss Grant arrived 
I paired off with her, and left my 
hearty friend to fill the interval be- 
twixt the wheel and the main-rigging 
with lonely meditations. 

I do not mind owning here, that on 
such a night as this it was not very 
easy to check in myself something of 
those sentimental thoughts concerning 
my fascinating companion which had 
bothered me, as I have elsewhere said, 
at an earlier date, and which no doubt 
would have continued to worry and 
vex me down to this hour, but for the 
murder of the mate and the posture 
of the crew. The quiet weather, and 
the apparent peace in the brig during 
the last three days, had enabled us to 
be much together on deck again, and 
to converse on subjects of a kind very 
different from assassination on ship- 
board, and the perils of passengers in 
vessels worked by mutinous sailors. 
Indeed, the long and short of it is, as 
we stepped the deck together this 
night, I felt that if our voyage to Rio 
should be long delayed, it must in- 
fallibly end in my falling in love 
with Miss Aurelia. It would not do 
to call the emotion a disloyalty to my 
cousin. What must happen cannot be 
helped, and there is nothing in philo- 
sophy to balk the issue, though it may 
teach one how to support it. The utmost 
I could hope to do was to disguise my 
feelings, quit Rio as promptly as the 
shipping there would suffer, and leave 
the rest to old Time with his brush 
and whitewash. Still the position 
was an exceedingly uncomfortable one, 
and it was likely to endure long 
enough to render me very unhappy. 
For in those days I was a young man 
with the heart and sensibilities of 
youth; and to fall in love with a 
woman who was betrothed to another ; 


to find my happiness subtly sneaking 
away, and making its existence depen- 
dent upon conditions which never 
could be fulfilled ; to feel moreover 
that the emotions, which it was not in 
my power to suppress, were in a sense 
unfair to the girl—though I must 
always maintain that the highest 
compliment a man can pay a woman 
is to fall in love with her—whilst they 
were dishonouring to myself in my 
existing relations with my cousin, was 
to place myself, without being able to 
help it, in a position so immediately 
distressful as to threaten by and by 
to become distracting. The worst of 
it was, that whilst I would wish the 
voyage over, my conscience was sen- 
sible that the desire was nonsense, 
and that I was in no hurry. To be 
sure it would be with no common 
delight that I should part with Cap- 
tain Broadwater and his odious dinner- 
table, and take an eternal farewell of 
a ship’s company of whose behaviour 
it was impossible to make sure from 
one hour’s end to another ; but already 
—already! though Miss Grant and 
I had been together for a fortnight 
only—the prospect of turning my 
back upon her, of saying good-bye to 
her at Rio, of sailing away and feel- 
ing that all I had done was to under- 
go the miseries of a long voyage 
merely to hand over the handsomest 
woman that I had ever met in my 
life—the only girl moreover I had 
ever encountered to whom I could 
have given every bit of my heart— 
I say, the prospect of this was all so 
very distasteful to me, that when I 
came to look into myself 1 was not at 
all astonished to find I was secretly 
willing that this voyage to Rio should 
continue, at all risks, to a period that 
might be indeterminable, sooner than 
sunder my association with the lovely 
and engaging girl whom my abomin 
ably thoughtless cousin had asked me 
to take charge of. 

But these were my thoughts only. 
It was not to be supposed that she 
would have the least suspicion of what 
was passing in my mind. There was 
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nothing of the coquette in her; no 
capacity of courting admiration for 
the mere selfish pleasure of enjoying 
it. As she walked by my side, 
her face white to the star-shine 
with the sparkles of it in her eyes, 
I had very little doubt, believe 
me, that, had she guessed at the 
thoughts which had my heart in tow, 
she would have rapidly made shift to 
conquer the floating movements of the 
deck without the support of my arm 
upon which her left hand now rested. 
Upon my word, the cruellest of all 
women—not the more forgivable be- 
cause she is unconsciously cruel—is 
the girl who, knowing that she is 
beautiful, acts without perception of 
the magic and influence of her graces. 
Fortunately for the peace of men, 
such women are rare. But Miss 
Aurelia Grant was one of them ; and 
though the more intimate our associa- 
tion was, the more, in one sense, and 
in a mean sense, I am afraid, I en- 
joyed it; yet she could never touch 
my hand, bend her bright eyes upon 
mine, incline her stately figure to me 
with the gracious, maidenly familiarity 
of a girl in the society of a man whom 
she values as a friend, without a sort 
of wild odd regret in me that Nature, 
in making her beautiful, had not also 
dowered her with the capacity of ap- 
preciating the significance of beauty’s 
most artless provocation. But then 
the Spanish blood would account for 
much in her that was as teasing as it 
was delightful. 

Now, as we quietly moved from one 
end of the deck to the other, there 
happened so strange a thing, that the 
like of it in these parallels, at all 
events, has, to my knowledge, been 
witnessed once only. We had been 
chatting as soberly as though we were 
uncle and niece: not the lightest of 
the inspirations of this most glorious 
night coming out of it to tincture our 
words or thoughts into any complexion 
of romance, though never might a 
scene of starlit gloom furnish a young 
fellow, already rendered sentimental 
enough, with a better excuse for fre- 
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quent poetical flight than this in whose 
shadow I paced with Miss Aurelia, 
her ungloved hand (with the gleam, 
by the way, of an engaged ring meet- 
ing my eye each time I looked down) 
lying white as a flake of sea-foam in 
the bight of my arm, I was talking 
about old Broadwater, and expressed 
my wonder that he should be able to 
accommodate his love of rum and his 
taste for “all night in,” as they say at 
sea, with the obligation he had im- 
posed upon himself of taking Both- 
well’s place. 

“Spite of his many shortcomings,” 
she exclaimed, “I should think he is 
too much a seaman by habit, not to 
be vigilant during his watch.” 

‘*Oh,” said I, “I don’t doubt that he 
keeps a bright look-out when his turn 
to take charge comes round. What I 
mean is, it is odd that he should not 
have chosen some one from amongst 
the men forward to act as second mate, 
Gordon now being first, for then he 
would be able to go to bed drunk as 
usual, with plenty of time to sleep off 
the fumes ; but the long and short of 
it is,” I added, “ there’s no living crea- 
ture in this forecastle to whom he 
durst confide his ship.” 

As I said this, 1 heard my name 
called, apparently from the forecastle. 
We were at that moment close to the 
wheel, and in the act of returning to 
measure the length of deck afresh. I 
was not a little surprised to hear my- 
self hailed from so remote a part of 
the brig, and as I had not recognized 
the voice, I sang out, “ Who wants me 
there?” 

“Me, sir—the mate,” came the 
answer from the bows ; “ will you and 
the lady please step this way?” 

I asked Miss Grant if she would 
accompany me, thinking that she might 
be a little shy, and very reasonably 
shy, too, in the circumstances, of that 
part of the vessel. 

“Certainly,” she answered promptly. 

We had to move with caution. The 
pile of canvas that clothed the brig 
from truck to waterway deepened the 
midnight obscurity of the deck, and 
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though it was plain sailing where we 
had been walking, yet, once abreast of 
the mainmast, one had to keep a sharp 
look-out, by groping, for the harness- 
cask, scuttle-butts, coils of rigging, 
pump-handles, and other matters which 
lay between the point where the quar- 
terdeck began sand where the brig’s 
forecastle ended. I called out, “On 
which side are you, Mr. Gordon?” 
wondering why he wanted us, and 
what had carried him away from his 
post aft. 

‘On the starboard bow, sir,” he 
rejoined ; “ mind the fluke of the stowed 
anchor as ye come along! I’m just 
forrard of it.” 

I held Miss Grant’s hand, walking 
in front of her. The galley was locked 
up for the night; there was not the 
faintest gleam of light anywhere visi- 
ble, if it were not a sort of ghostly 
sheen lurking like a churchyard ex- 
halation over the fore-scuttle, from the 
slush lamp, as I presumed, swinging 
in the sailors’ sea-parlour below. Indeed 
I was so engrossed by the occupation 
of picking my way, that I saw nothing 
until I was fairly alongside of Gordon, 
who pointed, with a long shadowy arm, 
the fingers at the end of which showed 
like a giant’s against the stars, over 
the horizon,‘and exclaimed, “ Mr. Mus- 
grave, sir, saw any man ever the like 
o’ that? What can it be?” 

He held his arm levelled, and 
following its indication I saw, right 
ahead of the ship, standing apparently 
upon the ocean at the distance of the 
horizon, an arch of light, or rather, 
let me say, a shape of dim white 
radiance, arching in perfect outline 
from one leg to another that appeared 
to rest upon the black surface of the 
deep to within three or four degrees of 
the sea-line, as though its foot had 
broken away. There is nothing so 
deceptive as distance at sea. The light, 
when I first saw it, might have been 
within gunshot, or it might have been 
a couple of leagues away from us. The 
radiance had the tint of moonshine, 
and was as visibly defined upon the 
velvet dusk as though painted there 


by the sweep of a brush dipped in 
white fire. You saw the stars shining 
close against the rim of it, all round 
and under the arch of it, where they 
sparkled like the riding-lights of ships, 

“ What is it, Mr. Musgrave ? ” 
exclaimed Gordon, in the voice of a 
man not only awed, but even alarmed. 

“T wish I couldtell you,” said I. “ It 
looks like the fiery trail of a comet 
that has swept in an are from behind 
the sea, and gone to pieces in the 
blackness before it had perfected the 
semi-circle.” 

“We are steering directly for it!” 
exclaimed Miss Grant. 

The watch on deck, disturbed in the 
naps they were taking in secret corners 
by Gordon’s call to me, had collected 
near us, and you heard the growling 
of their voices as they pointed ahead, 
marvelling, as we did, one to another, 
at the startling, beautiful, radiant 
appearance. I heard one say, “ Jim, 
it’s a sort of vast compreesant. There’s 
no luck for the vessel as sights them 
shows.” 

Another said, “If we are to sail 
through it, stand by! The likes of 
them lights, I’ve heerd, strikes men 
green if they smites ’em full.” 

“What in thunder can it be?” 
repeated Gordon ; “ ’taint anything 
burning out there, is it? How fur 
do it stretch? Can any man tell? 
Looks to me to be a-widening.” 

One of the shadowy group beside me 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Job is to know how fur off 
it lies. I allow there’s all ten mile 
between them legs.” 

“ Vast there! ’’ cried another, “ ten 
mile! I'll swap my chest agin your 
Scotch cap afore eight bells this 
blooming night if them legs is a mile 
wide.” 

“Till go aft and report it to the 
captain,” said Gordon, in a voice that 
betrayed the agitation he was labouring 
under. ‘Never see’d the like of such 
a thing in all my time. Beats all my 
going a-fishing, sir. Why, it’s a object 
that ain’t in nature; and if we don't 
give it a wide berth it’ll be a bad 
look-out for some of us, or I wasn’t 
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christened Zana!” And apparently as 
much subdued as if he had seen a 
ghost, or heard some spectral voice up 
in the air bidding him prepare for his 
end, he slunk away from our side, and 
vanished in the darkness as he made 
his way to the cabin. 

When he was gone there fell a deep 
silence. The men ceased to speak: Miss 
Grant and I gazed without exchanging 
a syllable: nothing was to be heard 
but the soft shearing of the cut-water 
beneath us. The blackness under the 
bows was profound—not a sparkle of 
phosphor to catch the eye, not the 
sickliest flake of star-shine to express 
the invisible heave of the deep. I 
looked behind me at the towering 
canvas on the foremast, and found a 
strange solemnity in the visionary 
beauty of the silent, swelling, airy 
concavities mounting in pale vague 
surfaces into the stooping dusk ; but 
whether near or distant, the mystic 
arch of light ahead threw not the 
the feeblest gleam upon that soaring 
surface that spectrally dilated on either 
hand to the pinions of the studding- 
sails which faded into a hovering 
faintness far beyond the sides. The 
mysterious sheen as we neared it 
seemed to gather a quicker tincture 
of lustre, as of the diamond, or some 
clear glittering star. It is impossible 
to express the startling loveliness of 
this apparition of luminous arch against 
the midnight sky, with the stars 
shining down to its rim, and spangling 
the hollow to the sea-line within. 
Twas as though God’s hand had set up 
a sign in the sky for us to behold ; and 
the men now were so dumb in the face 
of it, that you easily guessed how im- 
pressed and awed they were. Most of 
the watch below had come up to have 
a look, but each new-comer’s first 
murmur of wonder speedily died in the 
hush that was upon the others, 

“What is it, do you think, Mr. 
Musgrave?” sail Miss Grant, in a 
voice a little above a whisper. 

“Were we far north or south,” I 
replied, “one would make it intelli- 
gible by reference to the Northern 


Lights or to the Aurora Australis. 
No doubt yonder beautiful object is 
something of the kind, electric—phos- 
phoric—call it what you will. But is 
it not worth seeing? Why, one would 
sail round the world even with old 
Broadwater for such possession of 
memory as that glorious span will 
yield!” 

“ Tt will fill these poor fellows with 
superstitious fancies,” she said, speak- 
ing very softly. “Did you hear one 
of them say that people who sail 
through such things are struck 

n q ” 

I could not help laughing, and said, 
“Yes; but it is possible to be green 
without passing through such an arch 
as that. If these sailors, now, were 
Roman Catholics after the type of the 
mariners of Columbus’s day, they 
would be on their knees chanting 
litanies, and making the air melodious 
with their Salve Regina’s. But is not 
superstition excusable amongst sea- 
men? Look at that wonderful sight, 
Miss Grant. Imagine yourself run 
backwards by the stream of time three 
hundred years—before the scientific 
man had broken loose, when the world 
was bare of problem-solvers, when all 
interpretation was deliciously romantic 
and tenderly poetical. What then 
would you think of such a sight as 
that! It would be no mere phosphoric 
or electric arch. No, no; but some 
paradisaical bridge of ethereal crystal, 
such as St. John may have gazed upon 
without having recorded it; and be 
sure that your young-eyed imagina- 
tion, fired by sheer ecstasy of super- 
stition, would readily discern the forms 
of angelic beings with wings of pearly 
light, and raiment as lustrous as « 
moonbeam, flitting along it to the stars 
upon which its unfinished end to the 
left there seems to rest.” 

I merely talked thus to provoke her, 
delighting in the high moods which 
even such idle stuff as this would in- 
duce in her. But unfortunately we 
were not alone; I had scarcely made 
an end, when old Broadwater, fol- 
lowed by Gordon, rolled floundering 
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and tumbling on to the forecastle. He 
stared for some moments in silence, 
breathing hard, and then burst out, 
“Well, boil me alive if ever I seed 
the likes of that! ’Tain’t fire, neither. 
What do you call it, Mr. Gordon ?” 

“Got no idea, sir,” answered the 
mate, speaking as before with a note 
of awe and depression in his voice. 
“Shall we shift the helm while there’s 
time? It looks close aboard now, and 
we shall be into it if we don’t mind.” 

“Shift the hellum!” cried Broad- 
water. “What for? D’ye think it’s 
land, man? Why, what else is it but 
what they calls a luminous fog? And 
who's going to diwerge for a thickness 
you can see through?” 

Some man said, “ That there’s no 
luminous fog, master. It’s a big, 
strike-me-blind compreesant. Look 
out! It may foul our mastheads as 
we pass under it, and who's to know 
that we shall ever be heard of arter- 
wards?” 

Broadwater, who had been peering 
hard into my face, seemed on a sudden 
to distinguish me, and without appa- 
rently heeding the man who had 
spoken, exclaimed, “ Hope you're en- 
joying of it, Mr. Musgrave. "Tain’t 
often a sight like that’s chucked in for 
naught in a voyage to Rio.” 

“Am I to shift the helm, sir?” said 
Gordon. 

“Certainly “not!” roared the old 
fellow, “ didn’t ye hear me say so just 
now? Cook me alive, Mr. Musgrave, 
if sailors be men fit even to make 
soldiers of ! Diwerge because there’s 
a lunar rainbow in the road!” He 
seemed to be struck by his own fancy. 
“Tt’s a lunar rainbow,” he shouted. 
“one of the finest I ever see.” 

* Where’s the moon to make him ?” 
said a voice. 

“Keep allon as yeare, Mr, Gordon ; 
all on as ye are!” said Broadwater, 
with an ominous growl in his tones, 
that was like an intimation to the 
little company of shadows standing 
near him to hold their peace. “ Steady 
as she goes, sir!” And so saying he 
staggered away from the rail, and went 
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swinging towards the quarter-deck, 
singing out to the helmsman as he 
went, “Steady as she goes, my man ! 
steady as she goes!” 

We had neared the shining appear- 
ance so rapidly, that I suspected it 
must have been very much closer to us 
when first sighted than we had ima- 
gined. It cast no reflection upon the 
dark waters under it, nor sheen upon 
the air beyond the line of its own 
irradiation, as you saw by the shine 
of the stars close down upon it. As we 
were under a steady helm, it soon be- 
came plain that the sparkling arch was 
slowly trending to larboard. When 
it first showed out, our jibbooms 
seemed to point fair for the centre of 
it, whereas now the right leg had 
drawn on to our starboard bow. The 
obscurity seemed the blacker for that 
light. IT’d look aloft and around, 
wondering that no illumination came 
from the mystical burning to touch 
the sails, or to put a sparkle into the 
eyes of the staring men. They were 
grumbling freely, swearing that no- 
thing but ill-luck could attend our 
passage through the luminous thing, 
aud heaping curses upon the captain 
for his drunken obstinacy. Gordon 
had followed Broadwater on to the 
quarter-deck, but Miss Grant and I 
held our place against the forecastle- 
rail, Within half-an-hour of the object 
heaving into view, we were close upon 
it. Even when our flying-jibboom end 
was silvered by contact with the 
light, the jibs themselves hung black 
as thunder-clouds against the shin- 
ing. I had just time to note the 
wondrous sweep of this mighty arch, 
extending like a vast hueless rainbow 
into the clear obscure, when it was 
all about us. I begged my companion 
to look aft; the spectacle was incom- 
parable for splendour and shadow, 
heightened by the elements of mystery 
and fear. The swelling sails at the 
fore leapt into spaces of almost milk- 
white light to the touch of this atmo- 
spheric radiance, and floated gleaming 
whilst the rest of the brig from the 
fore-rigging lay black and buried ; but 
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very swiftly the whole vessel leapt into 
this midnight effulgent vision, and no 
searching moonlight could have offered 
a clearer view of her. Every man’s 
shadow swung at his feet, the very 
trucks at the lofty mastheads shone 
out with the dull light of frosty silver 
buttons. Aft, upon the quarter-deck, 
you saw the motionless dark figures of 
Broadwater and the mate, standing as 
though this mystical illumination pos- 
sessed some hellish quality that had 
blasted them into stirlessness. The 
fellow at the wheel gripped the spokes 
without a move in his posture that 
seemed to me full of terror and awe. 
Many of the crew, whilst our jibboom 
was yet penetrating this burning mist, 
and whilst the forecastle still lay in 
blackness, had jumped below with 
sharp cries of alarm, warning one 
another to beware of the light, that it 
turned the flesh green, that it was 
fatal to those it shone on, and the like. 
But a few men lingered, though when 
the brig was fair in the radiance I 
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marked them in cowering attitudes, 
one stooping low at the windlass end, 
another crouching with his arms 
against his forehead, a third in a 
posture of recoil at the heel of the 
bowsprit, as I have seen people terror- 
stricken by a sudden dazzling flash of 
lightning. The heave of the sea was 
like the swelling of a sheet of silver. 
But in less than three minutes, as 
nearly as I could calculate, I marked 
the jibboom and jibs turn black, then 
the forecastle stole into the midnight 
again, and preternatural beyond ex- 
pression was the spectacle of the swell- 
ing canvas, bright for a breath to us 
who stood in blackness, then vanish- 
ing upon the sight as though the whole 
fabric had been formed of star-lighted 
mist that had melted on a sudden. 
In a few minutes the brig was once 
more sailing along in darkness, and 
the glorious arch was over her stern, 
with what was now its left limb, view- 
ing it from the forecastle, veering 
away upon our larboard quarter. 


(To be continued.» 
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PROHIBITIONISM IN 


Iv is evident that English politics 
are beginning to be disturbed, like 
those of the United States and Canada, 
by the formation of a Prohibitionist 
party. The party usually calls itself 
that of Temperance. But though we 
may wish to be courteous, we cannot 
concede a name which not only begs 
the question at issue, but is a stand- 
ing libel on those who take their glass of 
wine or beer without being in any 
rational sense of the term intemperate. 
Temperance is one thing, total absti- 
nence is another, and coercion, at which 
these reformers aim, is a third. As tem- 
perance implies self-restraint, there 
can be no temperance, in the proper 
sense of the term, where there is 
coercion. 

The “Temperance” people on this 
side of the water are not much in- 
clined, so far as I have come into con- 
tact with them, to listen to anything 
so rationalistic as the lessons of ex- 
perience. They tell you that with 
them it isa matter not of experience 
but of principle ; that their cause is 
the cause of Heaven; yours, if you 
are an opponent, that of the darker 
power; and they intimate, with more or 
less of gentleness and courtesy, what, 
if you persist in getting in Heaven’s 
way, will be your deserved and in- 
evitable doom. To those however who 
in practical matters regard the dictates 
of experience as principles, and who 
wish before committing themselves to 
a particular kind of legislation to know 
whether it is likely todo good or harm, 
the result of Canadian or Amegican ex- 
periment may not be uninstructive. 

In 1878 the Canadian Parliament 
passed the Canada Temperance Act, 
more commonly called the Scott Act. 
The purport of this Act may be de- 
scribed as county and city option. It 
enables any county or city adopting it 
by a simple majority of the electors to 
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prohibit the sale of any liquor within 
the district for local consumption under 
penalty of a fine of fifty dollars for the 
tirst offence, a hundred for the second, 
and two months’ imprisonment for the 
third. When adopted, the Act re- 
mains in force for three years, after 
which, upon a petition signed by one 
fourth of the electors, it may again be 
submitted to the vote, and if there is 
a majority against it, repealed. 

In this Province of Ontario there 
are forty-two counties and eleven cities. 
Twenty-eight counties and two cities 
adopted the Act. The other day ten 
counties (nine of them at once) repealed 
it, and in eighteen counties and two 
cities petitions for repeal either have 
been lodged or are understood to be in 
preparation. In Ontario the Scott 
Act is generally regarded as dead, and 
the advocates of prohibitive legisla- 
tion are turning their minds to other 
measures. This is a genuine verdict 
of the people.» The liquor-trade bad 
exhausted its powers of opposition in 
the early part of the contest; in fact 
it hardly appeared in the field without 
doing mischief to its own cause. 

The general result where the Act 
has been tried appears to have been 
the substitution of an unlicensed and 
unregulated for a licensed and regu- 
lated trade. The demand for drink 
remained the same, but it was supplied 
in illicit ways. It was found by those 
who were engaged in the campaign 
against the Scott Act that the lowest 
class of liquor-dealers were far from 
zealous in their opposition to pro- 
hibitive legislation. They foresaw 
that the result to them would be 
simply sale of liquor without the 
license fee. Drunkenness, instead of 
being diminished, appears to have in- 
creased. A memorial signed by three 
hundred citizens of Woodstock, in- 
cluding nearly all the principal men 
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of business and professional men, but 
nobody connected with the liquor- 
trade, says: “The Scott Act in this 
town has not diminished but has in- 
creased drunkenness; it has almost 
wholly prevented the use of lager beer, 
which was becoming an article of com- 
mon consumption; it has operated to 
discourage the use of light beverages, 
substituting therefore in a large mea- 
sure ardent spirits, and it has led to 
the opening of many drinking-places 
which did not exist under the license 
law and to the sale of liquor being 
continued till hours after midnight.” 
“From my own observation,” says a 
leading physician of the same place, 
“and the most trustworthy informa- 
tion privately and publicly received, I 
am satisfied that the most extensive 
illicit traffic prevails in Woodstock, 
that the abuse of intoxicating liquors 
is greatly on the increase here, and 
that there is a lamentable increase of 
drinking among the younger men of 
the community.” At Milton, in the 
county of Halton, the effects were 
found to be the same as at Woodstock. 
Before the adoption of the Act there 
were but five places in which liquor 
was sold; after the adoption of the 
Act there were no fewer than sixteen, 
and owing to the persecution of the 
hotels the traffic was thrown into the 
lowest and worst hands. Forty-eight 
men of business, including the Mayor 
and Chief Constable, signed a de- 
claration that the Act had signally 
failed to reduce intemperance ; that 
the trade, instead of being in respect- 
able hands, was in those of the bottle- 
hawkers and keepers of low dens; 
that the effect of the Act has been 
the substitution to a great extent of 
spirituous liquors for malt, wine, or 
cider as beverages ; that drunkenness, 
lawlessness and perjury were much 
more prevalent than they had been 
under license ; and that the Scott Act 
instead of removing temptation from 
the young had had the contrary effect, 
and cases of juvenile drunkenness had 
become shockingly frequent. Scores 
of petitions were sent to Parliament 


from county councils or other muni- 
cipal bodies declaring the failure of 
the Act. 

Wine, beer, and cider may or may 
not be injurious, but at all events 
they are not so injurious as ardent 
spirits ; they stimulate less to criminal 
violence, the evil against which, in 
dealing with this subject, society is 
most concerned to guard. A natural 
tendency of prohibition however, as the 
evidence cited seems to show, is to 
substitute ardent spirits, which, con- 
taining a great amount of alcohol in 
a small bulk, are more easily smuggled, 
for the lighter drinks of which the 
bulk is greater. It is well that the 
attention of philanthropy, of practical 
philanthropy at least, should be speci- 
ally called to this point. Not only 
does Prohibition appear practically to 
encourage the use of ardent spirits ; 
the spirits which it encourages, being 
sold by the lowest dealers, are apt 
to be of the most pernicious kind: 
sometimes they are literally poison. 

It is true that where Prohibition 
prevails the liquor-shop no longer 
invites the passer-by with open doors. 
But the illicit liquor-seller is probably 
more active than the licensed publican 
in thrusting his temptation upon those 
who are most likely to yield to it, 
especially on the young. / clandes- 
tine drinker is sure to be a deep 
drinker. He is sure to drink, not 
with his meals, but in the specially 
pernicious form of drams. He is sure 
to drink in bad company. He is sure 
also to contract sneaking habits, and 
to lose respect for himself as well as 
respect for the law. 

Witness after witness testifies to 
the prevalence of perjury in liquor- 
cases, and this evidence is supported 
by that of judges and magistrates in 
the United States and England. The 
people were morally dragooned by a 
powerful organization and strong eccle- 
siastical influence into voting for the 
Act. The pulpit of the Methodist 
Church, which is very powerful in 
Canada and has thoroughly identified 
itself with Prohibition, thundered in 
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favour of the measure, and the Metho- 
dist faymers obeyed. But no pulpit- 
thunder will make the people in their 
hearts believe that to drink or sell a 
glass of beer is really criminal or 
support the execution of the law as 
if they did. Archdeacon Farrar him- 
self, in his controversy with Baron 
Bramwell, repudiates as uncharitable 
and absurd the doctrine that there is 
anything morally wrong in the use of 
fermented liquor. He says that he 
has never preached abstinence as a 
matter of duty, even to confirmation 
classes or to national schools. He 
admits that moderate drinking is a 
perfectly lawful enjoyment, and that 
multitudes of men indulge in it who 
are wiser and better than he is him- 
self. Agreeing at heart with this, the 
people, though they have voted as 
their preacher bade them, cannot 
bring themselves to take part in ruin- 
ing a neighbour, sending him to gaol, 
and perhaps making his wife and 
children destitute, for that which in 
their conscience they do not regard as 
criminal. They refuse to back the 
ministers of the law. When forced 
to give evidence they prevaricate and 
too often commit what is morally per- 
jury. The “Bruce Herald” declared 
that the Act in that county, though 
nominally in force, was “dead as 
Julius Cesar”, adding that the idea 
that the law would be sustained by 
reverence for authority soon vanished, 
and that prosecutions failed from the 
unwillingness of witnesses to give 
evidence against the hotel-keepers 
who had public sympathy on their 
side, the people feeling that the Act 
sought to destroy a business and to 
confiscate property erected under the 
sanction of previous law. Have we 
not in the history of the poaching 
bred by tyrannical game-laws and 
the smuggling bred by excessive cus- 
toms-duties, abundant proof of the 
danger of putting the moral sense of 
the people at variance with the law! 
To break the law is always wrong, 
but it is also wrong to make laws 
which, as they are unsupported by 


any moral obligation, the people are 
sure to break. 

The testimony borne by municipal 
councils in all parts of Ontario to the 
fact that there has been an increase of 
drunkenness under the Act is not in- 
validated by the decrease, in some 
counties, of the number of arrests for 
that offence. Under the prohibitive 
system the liquor-seller, his trade being 
illicit, is afraid to call, as the licensed 
tavern-keeper does,, for the inter- 
vention of the police. He does his 
best to conceal the drunkard whose 
detection would be the betrayal of his 
own breach of the law. 

The Prohibitionists themselves 
hardly show confidence in their own 
moral code. They never propose to 
punish a man for drinking a glass of 
ale, though the drinking and the sell- 
ing being parts of the same transac- 
tion, both must be criminal or neither. 
Nor do they, with us at least, venture 
to propose that the manufacture of 
liquor shall be made a crime. They 
confine themselves to harassing the 
retail trade, as though, so long as the 
drink was made, it could fail to find 
its way through some channel to 
thirsty lips. 

In the Province of Quebec the Act 
has been adopted only by six counties, 
of which two have now repealed it. 
In the French province this question, 
like all other public questions, is apt 
to become one of race. In the mari- 
time provinces the Act has been ex- 
tensively adopted, and up to this time 
there has been no repeal. But the 
organized public opposition, independ- 
ent of the liquor-interest which in 
Ontario arrested the progress of the 
Act and has now turned back the tide, 
has hitherto been wanting in the mari- 
time provinces. The people of those 
provinces, moreover, to judge from their 
behaviour in the political sphere, are 
peculiarly submissive to pressure of 
the sort which the Prohibitionist 
party and the clergy who support it 
bring to bear. But the Act, though 
not repealed, is described as practigally 
a dead letter by provincial journals 























which call for its repeal on that 
account. 

I was myself the other day in our 
North-West Territories, where the law 
imposed by the central Government 
under pressure of the temperance vote 
is Prohibition qualified by a power of 
giving permits, which is vested in the 
Lieutenant-Governor, I was assured, 
on what appeared to be the best pos- 
sible authority, that the law was a 
disastrous failure, that anybody could 
get liquor who wanted it, and that 
the only fruits of the system were 
smuggling, perjury, secret drinking, 
and deterioration of the liquor. The 
liquor is sure to be of the worst 
quality, because the dealer will thus 
indemnify himself for the risks of a 
contraband trade, while his own cha- 
racter and that of his drinking-place 
will inevitably be low. I would once 
more call attention to this feature of 
the question, and to the tendency of 
the system which makes the trade 
contraband to the displacement of the 
lighter drinks by ardent spirits which 
are easily smuggled. 

Besides contempt of the law and 
perjury the country has been filled 
with ill blood. Nothing is more odious 
or poisons the heart of the com- 
munity more than the employment of 
spies and informers, to which it has 
been necessary and will always be 
necessary for Prohibitionism to resort. 
Dickens holds up the mirror to nature 
in his description of the Claypoles and 
their trade. Men who have been im- 
prisoned and ruined for plying a trade 
which, as only the other day they 
were holding licenses for it from the 
State, they can hardly feel to be 
criminal, are naturally not grateful 
for such treatment. Their vindictive- 
ness and hatred of the spies has led 
to several outrages and once or twice 
to the use of dynamite. 

To force the sentiment of the 
people into accordance with the law 
is the more difficult, since all the 
time their Church is holding up for 
their imitation a model of character 
which is not “temperate” in the Pro- 
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hibitionist sense of that term. In 
commenting on the miracle at Cana, 
Archdeacon Farrar contrasts the 
“ genial innocence of Christ’s system ”’ 
with the “crushing asceticism of rival 
systems”. By way of reconciling this 
discrepancy desperate efforts are made 
to uphold the astonishing theory that 
the oinos of the Gospel was not fer- 
mented wine but syrup. The ruler of 
the feast at Cana, it seems, expressed 
his surprise that the best syrup had 
not been produced till the guests had 
well drunk: the accusers of Christ in 
calling Him a winebibber meant only 
that He was a syrup-drinker: it was 
on syrup that the Corinthians got 
drunk at the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper: Paul advised his friend to 
take a little syrup for his stomach’s 
sake ; and the same Apostle enjoined 
the Church in electing deacons not to 
choose those who were given to excess 
in syrup! To such paltering with 
what every one educated enough to be 
a clergyman must know to be the 
truth, we rather prefer the preacher 
who said boldly that if Christ were 
again to come on earth and persisted 
in celebrating the Eucharist with 
wine He would have to be excluded 
from His own Church. To drag the 
Gospel into this discussion on the Pro- 
hibitionist side is hopeless. There is 
no more of fanaticism than there is of 
formalism in that volume. When St. 
Paul bids us not drink wine if thereby 
our brother is made to stumble, he 
couples eating meat with drinking 
wine, showing that in his opinion both 
in themselves are innocent. The 
Gospel bids us have regard to the 
weakness of our brother ; but it does 
not bid our brother be weak or us to 
countenance his weakness by unjust 
and unwise legislation. 

The effect even of less violent and 
hazardous measures of coercion in 
Canada appears to have been pretty 
much the same. The supporters of 
the Scott Act have not ventured to 
put it to the vote in Toronto, but 
finding themselves powerful in the 
City Council they proceeded to wage a 
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war of extermination on the taverns. 
At one stroke they cut off seventy-five 
licenses. ‘They were warned that this 
arbitrary measure, while it might ruin 
the tavern-keepers, would not diminish 
the demand for drink, that while there 
was a demand there would be a supply, 
and that the tavern-keepers whose 
licenses were withdrawn would not 
starve if they could help it, but would 
ply an illicit trade. The result was a 
large increase of the number of cases 
of drunkenness before the magistrate 
and an unusually drunken Christmas. 
Nor could the Prohibitionists find any 
way of parrying the natural inference 
better than by an insinuation that 
drinking had been promoted by the 
powers of darkness for the special 
purpose of discrediting their policy. 

It may be argued with some force 
that when the Scott Act was adopted 
by some counties and not by others the 
moral perceptions of the people in the 
counties that did adopt it would be dis- 
turbed by the vicinage of a different 
code. But even if the Prohibitionist 
code were imposed on a whole nation 
the difficulty though diminished would 
not be removed. To make an Eleventh 
Commandment you must obtain the 
concurrence of the civilized world, 
intercourse and communication be- 
tween all the parts of which are now 
active for a sectional morality. Put 
all Canada under Prohibition, and 
every Canadian who visits a foreign 
country will be apt to come back a 
heretic and to propagate his heresy on 
his return. Literature moreover from 
Homer to Dickens is full of the other 
view. : 

The results of coercive legislation in 
the United States, wherever the ex- 
periment has been tried seem to tally 
with those of coercive legislation in 
Canada. Maine is the “ banner-state ”’ 
of Prohibition. It has been trying 
the system for thirty years, more than 
time enough to kill the liquor-traffic, 
if the liquor-traffic was to be killed. 
Yet of Maine Gail Hamilton, who must 
know it well, said in the “ North Ame- 
rican Review”: “The actual result 


is that liquor is sold to all who wish 
to obtain it in nearly every town in 
the State. Enforcement of the law 
seems to have little effect. For the 
past six years the city of Bangor has 
practically enjoyed free rum. In more 
than one hundred places liquor is sold 
and no attempt has been made to 
enforce the law. In Bath, Lewiston, 
Augusta, and other cities no real 
difficulty is experienced in procuring 
liquor. In Portland, enforcement of 
the law has been faithfully attempted, 
yet the liquor-traffie flourishes for all 
classes from the highest to the lowest. 
.. + In a journey last summer for 
hundreds of miles through the cities 
and through the scattered villages and 
hamlets of Maine the almost universal 
testimony was ‘you get liquor enough 
for bad purposes in bad places, but you 
cannot get it for good purposes in good 
places’”’. “ What works against Pro- 
hibition ”, Gail Hamilton adds, “is 
that in the opinion of many of the 
most earnest total-abstinence men, the 
original Maine Law State after thirty 
years of Prohibition is no more a 
temperance state than it was before 
Prohibition was introduced”. It ap- 
pears that upwards of five hundred 
people in the state pay United States 
retail liquor-tax, though Archdeacon 
Farrar was informed that the trade 
had been completely driven out of 
sight. The Maine Prison Report for 
1884 says “intoxication is on the in- 
crease ; some new legislation must be 
made if it is to be lessened. In many 
of our counties Prohibition does not 
seem to affect or prevent it”. In the 
city of Portland (pop. 34,000) in 1874 
the arrests for drunkenness were 2,318. 
But drunkenness is not confined to the 
cities. Every one of the sixteen 
counties furnishes its quota. The 
number of committals for drunkenness 
for one year was 1,316 for a population 
of 648,000, while in Canada, an area 
at that time not under the Scott Act, 
with a population of 661,000 and a 
town population as large as that in 
Maine, showed only 593 committals, 
less than half the number of those in 

















the model state of Prohibition. Gene- 
ral Neal Dow himself, upbraiding his 
political party for its slackness in the 
cause, complains of the number of low 
drinking-places which infest the cities 
of Maine. The New York “Sun” of 
September 9th last, after investiga- 
tion carried on through its corre- 
spondent, said, ‘The actual state of 
affairs in Maine is perfectly well under- 
stood by every Maine man with eyes 
in his head, and by every observant 
visitor to Maine. In no part of the 
world is the spectacle of drunken men 
reeling along the streets more common 
than in the cities and larger towns of 
Maine. Nowhere in the world is the 
average quality of the liquor sold so 
bad and consequently so dangerous to 
the health of the consumer and the 
peace of the public. The facilities for 
obtaining liquor vary in different parts 
of the state from the cities where 
fancy-drinks are openly compounded 
and sold over rosewood bars to the 
places where it is dispensed by the 
swag from flat bottles carried around 
in the breeches pockets of perambulat- 
ing dealers. But liquor, good or bad, 
can be bought anywhere”, Perjury, 
the “Sun” correspondent also states, 
as usual,is rife. Nor does Maine fulfil 
the golden promises held out by Pro- 
hibition of immunity from crime and 
increase of prosperity. Though the 
population of the state has been 
stationary, the statistics of crime have 
increased. In 1873 the number of 
committals to gaol was 1,548 ; in 1884 
it was 3,672. The pauper rate in the 
cities is larger than in those of any 
other state. 

Vermont has also been trying Pro- 
hibition for more than thirty years. 
Here the city population is compara- 
tively small, so that the system has 
the fairest chance ; while the legisla- 
ture, under the pressure of the “ 'Tem- 
perance Vote”’, has piled one repressive 
enactment upon another, heaped up 
penalties, and at last given the police 
power to enter any house without a 
warrant in search of liquor. The re- 
sult is reported by Mr. Edward John- 
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son in the “ Popular Science Monthly ” 
for May, 1884. He states that “for 
all practical purposes the law is an 
absolute dead letter”. There were at 
the time of his writing in the state 
four hundred and forty-six places 
where liquor was sold, and though the 
population is well-nigh stationary there 
was a marked increase in their num- 
ber. “ A large proportion of the dram- 
shops are on the principal streets, and 
there is no concealment of the illegal 
traffic. Spasmodic attempts to enforce 
the law are made in the larger places, 
but are utterly futile. Of enforcing 
the law, as the laws against burglary 
and larceny are enforced, nobody 
dreams fora moment”. “Such”, says 
Mr. Johnson, “is the unsatisfactory 
result of Vermont’s thirty years’ ex- 
perience of the Prohibitory liquor- 
laws”. “One might”, he adds, “go 
still further and speak of the perjury 
and subornation of perjury for which 
the law is in a sense responsible, of 
the disregard and contempt of all law 
which the operation of this law tends 
to foster and encourage, and of cognate 
matters which will occur to the re- 
flective reader; but perhaps enough 
has been said in showing the failure 
of the law to accomplish the object for 
which it was enacted”. No attempt, 
so far as we know, has been made to 
controvert Mr. Johnson’s statements, 
or to refute the conclusion which he 
draws from them, and which is that 
men cannot be dragooned into virtue. 
That is not by State interference with 
practices not in themselves criminal, 
but only by State interference with 
positive crime. 

Massachusetts also for a series of 
years tried Prohibition. The result is 
embodied in the report of a joint com 
mittee of both Houses of the Legisla- 
ture (1867), which ought to be in the 
hands of all those who wish to be 
guided by experience in this matter. 
That report, founded on the best 
evidence, states that the law, if by its 
operation it diminishes the number of 
oper places of drinking, does so only 
to multiply the secret places, that more 
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liquor and worse liquor was drunk, 
that drunkenness had increased almost 
in direct ratio to the closing of public 
places of sale, and that there was 
more of it in Boston than there had 
been at any previous time in the his- 
tory of the city. ‘The mere fact”, 
says the Report in words to which we 
would call special attention, “the 
mere fact that the law seeks to pre- 
vent them from drinking rouses the 
determination to drink in many. The 
fact that the place is secret takes away 
the restraint which, in more public 
and respectable places, would keep 
them within temperate bounds. The 
fact that the business is contraband and 
liable to interruption and that its gains 
are hazardous, tends to drive honest 
men from it and to leave it under the 
control of dishonest men who will not 
scruple to poison the community with 
vile adulteration”. In conclusion the 
Report submits that so long as there 
is a demand for liquor there will be a 
supply, licensed or illicit, and recom- 
mends regulated freedom as the best 
policy. 

In Iowa again Prohibition has been 
on its trial. A correspondent of 
“ Harpers’ Weekly ”’, recommended as 
thoroughly trustworthy by a journal 
itself very careful of its statements, re- 
ported that Prohibition in the cities of 
Iowa meant free liquor. A correspond- 
ent of the New York “ Nation” testified 
to much the same effect, adding that 
the local organ of Prohibition itself 
admitted the failure. Dr. Dio Lewis, 
the Cato of dietists, said that he had 
touched at several of the large cities 
on a tour to the Rocky Mountains, and 
among other things had inquired into 
the practical benefits reaped from Pro- 
hibition. In places where he had been 

‘ assured that drink could not be had for 
love or money he had seen drunkards 
reeling in the streets. In Iowa city, 
where Prohibition was supposed to be 
enforced, he saw from seventy-five to 
a hundred kegs of beer delivered on 
trucks from a brewery. His practical 
conclusion was that Prohibition was a 
wild theory; “that as a preventative 


it had not met the claims of its sup- 
porters, and as an aid to the cause of 
temperance was a failure”. In Kansas, 
the state of Governor St. John, the 
chief of Prohibitionism, where the 
most stringent Prohibition had been 
enacted, the result, according to Dr. 
Gardner, was that the drug-stores 
were little more than rum-shops, and 
that their number was astonishing. 
In one town of four thousand people, 
fifteen of them were counted on the 
main street. 

It seems that experience has always 
pointed the same way. Under James I. 
and Charles I. a series of Acts was 
passed to suppress tippling, the effect 
of which evidently was only to sup- 
press the respectability of the tavern- 
keepers who at last were found to be 
unable to pay fines, so that Parliament 
had to resort to flogging as a penalty. 
The failure is the more significant 
because the Executive was so strong, 
and was sure to be backed in this 
case by the Puritan Parliament. The 
Gin Act of George II. was found to 
have made bad worse, and had to be 
repealed. Even in Puritan Connecti- 
cut, where the pressure of ecclesiasti- 
cal authority .was tremendous, the 
historian tells us that “rules against 
excess in drinking and in apparel were 
attempted with the usual want of 
success.” Heaven appears in no place 
or time to have prospered its own 
cause. 

The difficulty of even enforcing 
vaccination in places where it is 
widely resisted, shows how arduous 
a task is coercive legislation when 
it is not backed by popular convic- 
tion, which, if it is in favour of tbe 
principle, will produce the effect with- 
out coercive law. 

On the 19th of last November, a 
mass meeting of the friends of Tem- 
perance, connected with the Church 
Temperance Society, was held at 
Chickering Hall, at New York. The 
hall was full to overflowing ; speeches 
were made by Mr. Warner Miller, 
Rev. Dr. Greer, the Bishop of Dela- 
ware, Mr. Seth Low, and Father 
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Osborne. The sense of the meeting 
was evidently in favour of high license, 
as practically the best safeguard against 
intemperance. Dr. Greer dwelt on 
the failure of Prohibition in Rhode 
Island, declaring that “the state was 
not less wicked as a Prohibition state 
than as a low-license state ; that the 
tactics to which reputable citizens 
resorted to evade the law created a 
spirit of lawlessness ; and that, with 
regard to the City of Providence, 
numerous clubs had sprung up there, 
where the citizens could drink their 
fill and be sheltered from publicity or 
arrest.” 

By voluntary associations, such as 
Teetotalism and the Bands of Hope, 
and still more by the general advance 
of morality, of intelligence, and above 
all of medical science, great improve- 
ment has been made in Canada as it 
has elsewhere. Old inhabitants tell 
you that forty or fifty years ago 
drunkenness was very common among 
our farmers, and that many of them 
regularly went home from market the 
worse for liquor. Now the Canadian 
farmers are a very sober race. There 
is a certain amount of drunkenness as 
well as of other vices in our cities, 
but a large proportion of the cases 
are those of immigrants and, to put 
the matter delicately, must be set 
down to the account of English 
tyranny in Ireland, which causes the 
sons of Erin to occupy so distinguished 
a place in the criminal statistics of 
this continent. I should say, judg- 
ing from outward appearances, that 
Toronto compared with other cities 
in which I have lived is sober as well 
as orderly. It has indeed been pro- 
claimed from the Prohibition platform 
that there are seven, or even ten 
thousand deaths from drinking in this 
country every year. This would be 
from a third to one half of the total 
number of male adult deaths. But 
about the time when this fearful 
announcement was made, the Mortu- 
ary Statistics gave the total number 
of deaths from alcoholic causes in 
eight of our principal cities and towns 
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as two. In England likewise the 
evil habit of drinking has been greatly 
reduced without any restrictive laws 
or restraint of any kind, mainly by 
the increasing influence of medical 
science, and in connection with the 
general progress of physiological re- 
form. It should be observed that 
voluntary effort will be weakened by 
coercive legislation. Prohibition if 
universally enforced would break up 
teetotal fraternities and Bands of 
Hope ; and unless it was itself suc- 
cessful in extirpating the desire for 
drink, that desire might any day 
break out again on a large scale, and 
find no organization on foot to resist 
its sway. 
Before the British Parliament con- 
sents to extreme legislation let it at 
all events appoint a commission of 
inquiry to report to it on the results 
of prohibitory legislation in Canada 
and the United States. The commis- 
sioners, if I mistake not, will find 
that impartial opinion on this conti- 
nent pronounces Prohibition a failure, 
and inclines decidedly in favour of the 
plan of high licences with stringent 
regulation. That stringent and excep- 
tional legislation is required for the 
liquor-tratlic nobody doubts. Nor do 
the respectable members of the trade 
deprecate it: for nothing can be less 
conducive to their interest than drunk- 
enness and disorder on their premises. 
It is quite possible that a stricter code 
may be necessary in England than is 
necessary here. We have nothing, 
thank Heaven, on this side of the 
water like the gin-palaces of London. 
A license fee as high as a thousand 
dollars (200/.) is being proposed, and 
the prospect of revenue is tempting to 
the municipalities. But if the system 
is overstrained its effect will practic- 
ally be the same as Prohibition ; it 
will call into existence an illicit trade, 
which of all results is the worst. To 
diminish the demand for liquors by 
moral agencies has been shown to be 
practicable both in Canada and among 
the upper classes in England : to di- 
minish the supply without diminishing 
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the demand seems to be impracticable, 
resort to what expedients you will. 

It is as needless to dilate on the 
evils of intemperance as it is to dilate 
on the evils of small-pox. The only 
question is whether prohibitive legis- 
lation cures or rather aggravates and 
propagates the disease. But the advo- 
cates of coercion have surely over- 
stated the connection between drink- 
ing and crime. From their language 
it might be supposed that if we could 
only stamp out drinking, crime of all 
kinds would cease, our gaols would 
stand empty, and we should be at 
liberty to disband the police. If it 
were so, no measures, provided they 
were effective, could be too strong. 
But can we believe that cruelty, lust, 
covetousness, vindictiveness, malice, 
and the other evil tendencies of human 
nature in which crime has its source, 
are all the offspring of drink, and that 
with drink they would depart? Do 
they not manifest themselves, in germ 
at least, in children whose lips have 
never touched the glass? Among the 
poorer classes seasons of distress are 
seasons of crime, though the power of 
buying liquor is diminished. Is there 
no crime in Mohammedan countries 
which keep the prophet’s law? Is 
there none in Spain, the people of 
which are remarkable for their tem- 
perance? It is natural that the 
criminal classes should also be given 
to drink, as they are to gross sen- 
suality of other kinds; but it does 
not follow that their addiction to 
drink is the sole or even the principal 
source of their crime. Prisoners, too, 
are apt to plead drink in extenuation 
of their offences, especially since they 
know that philanthropy will hail their 
plea. A remarkable article on diet 
appeared some time ago from the pen 
of Sir W. Thompson, in which he 
avowed his belief that not only the 
bodily but the moral evil arising from 
intemperance in eating was as great 
as that arising from intemperance in 
drink. Certainly I should not look 
for more malevolence in a drinker of 
any but the worst whiskey or rum 
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than in one who, like too many people 
on this continent, overeat himself daily 
with fat and ill-boiled pork or beef- 
steak cooked in the deadly frying-pan, 
as well as with half-baked bread and 
greasy pie, washing down the whole 
with copious draughts of the most 
abominable green tea. The Maine 
Prison Report for 1884 says: “ In- 
temperance is not a cause of crime; 
it is a crime more against society and 
against the family than against the 
state”. The words are a little am- 
biguous, but they certainly do not 
mean that intemperance is the sole 
source of crime. 

Whether we or any of us ought 
entirely to renounce alcohol it is for 
science to determine. If science pro- 
nounces that we ought, there can be 
little doubt that the growing intel- 
ligence of humanity will gradually 
conform to the decision, as it is 
already conforming to the decision of 
science by other changes of habit. 
But one can hardly help thinking 
that even with regard to the physical 
effects of alcohol there has, at all 
events, been a good deal of exaggera- 
tion on the “Temperance” platform. 
The sort of Spirits to which Prohibi- 
tion drives people, as we have seen, 
is poison indeed. But surely it is 
only in a highly metaphorical sense 
that the name of poison can be applied 
to liquors which a man has drunk for 
eighty, ninety, even a hundred years. 
In Manitoba there are two bodies of 
Mennonites, of which one drinks 
spirits or fermented liquors while the 
other abstains ; and a person who has 
a great deal to do with the Mennonites, 
and whose evidence is certainly to be 
trusted, tells me that the section which 
drinks is rather superior in progres- 
sive energy to the section of abstainers. 
No part of our Canadian population 
is more industrious or worthier than 
the Germans of Waterloo County, 
Ontario, who, like all Germans, drink 
beer. That alcohol does not nourish, 
supposing it to be true, is not much to 
the purpose. If alcohol does not nourish, 
it exhilarates. Tea, which some prohi- 
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bitionists drink in floods, and on which 
they spend as much money as others 
do in beer, does not nourish, but it 
soothes. Possibly the exhilaration pro- 
duced by wine may sometimes have 
been a necessary antidote to melan- 
choly, which would otherwise prey 
fatally on the mind. The Psalmist, 
who praised wine as making glad the 
heart of man, though he lived before 
science, may have spoken with the 
voice of Nature. But, I repeat, let 
medical science decide: to her, not to 
the religious or political platform, the 
question belongs. 

The Temperance platform has also 
beyond doubt grossly exaggerated the 
effect of moderate drinking, in tempting 
onward to excess. To maintain that a 
man who is in the habit of taking 
daily a glass of wine or beer must 
inevitably contract a craving which 
will lead to his becoming a drunkard, 
is necessary no doubt for the justifica- 
tion of those .who advocate indis- 
criminate repression ; but nothing can 
be more flagrantly at variance with 
obvious facts. An ordinary English 
gentleman takes a glass of wine daily 
at dinner without feeling any more 
tempted to swallow the whole contents 
of the decanter than he is to swal- 
low the whole contents of the mus- 
tard-pot from which he takes a 
spoonful with his beef. A man 
may play a game of cribbage with 
his wife without becoming a gambler. 
If Johnson found abstinence easier 
than temperance, it was because he 
had once been intemperate. He knew 
that his own case was peculiar. To 
most men, as they require physical 
enjoyment of some kind, temperance is 
easier than abstinence. The Spaniards 
regularly drink wine, yet Croker in 
his “Travels in Spain,” says, ‘“‘ The 
habitual temperance of these people is 
really astonishing; I never saw a 
Spaniard drink a second glass of wine.” 
Another English tourist says : “In all 
our wanderings through town and 
country, along the highways and bye- 
ways of the land from Bayonne to Gib- 
raltar, we never saw more than four 


men who were the least intoxicated.” 
Mr. Bryant, the American author, has 
confirmed this account. I heard a 
clerical advocate of our Scott Act, say 
that he would no more think of putting 
liquor within reach of the people, than 
of putting a knife within reach of a 
baby. Supposing a glass of ale to be 
a knife, the reverend gentleman’s 
fellow-citizens are not babies. Among 
the extreme advocates of coercion are, 
I believe, men who have themselves 
been given to drink, and who cannot 
understand the existence of self-con- 
trol. 

The taste for fermented liquors, if 
not congenital, seems to be immemorial 
and almost universal. Its traces ap- 
pear in all the mythologies, Hindoo, 
Hellenic, Roman, and Scandinavian. 
Probably the use of such liquors is 
coeval with cookery, which also has 
been the source of much evil as well 
as of much pleasure to mankind. It 
is very likely that a great change in 
human diet, as well as in human be- 
liefs and institutions is coming ; but 


‘it is not likely that this change will 


come suddenly, or that diet, being 
complex, will undergo a revolution in 
one of its elements without a cor- 
responding revolution in the rest. 
Vegetarianism has many advocates, 
and there are symptoms of gradual 
progress in that direction since the 
days in which a Homeric hero de- 
voured a whole joint of meat and the 
bard sang of the work of the shambles 
with as much gusto as he sang of the 
harvest and the vintage. It is certain 
that most people eat too much meat 
and are the worse for it, though it has 
not yet been proposed on that account 
to shut up the butcher’s shops and 
send the butchers to gaol. Fermented 
drinks may be discarded and cookery 
with them : a refined and intellectual 
world may be content to sustain its 
grosser part with bread and water 
from the spring ; and our Christmas 
cheer may be remembered only as the 
habit of primeval savages with wonder 
and disgust. But in questions of diet, 
as I have already said, it is for medi- 











cal science, not for the sentiment of 
the platform or for Methodist enthu- 
siasm, to decide. 

We have seen how in Vermont, 
Prohibitionism, exasperated by its in- 
evitable failure, has heaped up penal 
enactments, and at last invaded the 
most sacred liberties of the citizen 
and the sanctuary of his home. It is 
the tendency of all tyranny, whether 
it be that of a sultan, a crowd, a sect, 
or a party of zealots, when it finds 
itself baftled, to pile on fresh severities 
instead of reconsidering the wisdom 
of its own policy. Prohibitive legisla- 
tion in Canada has not failed to betray 
the same arbitrary spirit. There is a 
clause in the Scott Act (see. 12) 
setting aside the common legal safe- 
guards of innocence. It provides “ that 
it shall not be necessary for the in- 
former to depose to the fact of the 
sale as within his own personal or 
certain knowledge, but the magistrate, 
so soon as it appears to him that the 
circumstances in evidence sufficiently 
establish the infraction of the law, 


shall put the defendant on his defence,’ 


and in default of his rebuttal of such 
evidence shall convict him accord- 
ingly’’—convict him, in short, and 
send him to prison on hearsay, if in 
the opinion of the magistrate, who 
may be a strong partisan, he fails to 
prove his innocence. There is a clause 
(122) requiring a man when inter- 
rogated respecting previous convic- 
tions to criminate himself, which 
seems intended for the very purpose 
of breeding mendacity. There is a 
clause (123) compelling husband and 
wife to give evidence against each 
other. When the wife has sent the 
husband to prison, what will the wed- 
lock of that pair thenceforth be? 
Which of the two is the greater sin, 
to refuse to give evidence under the 
Scott Act, or to break the marriage 
vow which bids husband and wife to 
cherish and protect each other? There 
is no appeal on the merits from the 
arbitrary decision of the magistrate, 
and zealots have not been ashamed to 
demand in the plainest terms the ap- 
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pointment of partisans to the bench. 
It never occurs to them to consider 
whether intemperance itself is a worse 
vice than injustice. 

The treatment of the hotel and 
tavern-keepers has also been utterly 
iniquitous. These men have been 
earning their bread by a trade which, 
when they entered it, was not only 
licensed by the State, but deemed by 
everybody perfectly reputable; and 
therefore when their trade is suddenly 
suppressed they are apparently entitled 
to the same compensation which any 
other trade in the same circum- 
stances would receive. But compen- 
sation is inconvenient and might 
fatally weight the measure. It is 
necessary, therefore, to put the tavern- 
keeper out of the pale of justice ; and to 
do this pulpit and platform vie with 
each other in kindling popular passion 
against him. He is represented not 
only as the agent of a traffic to which 
it is desirable to put an end, but asa 
criminal and the worst of criminals, 
as a poisoner and a murderer “ steeped 
to the elbow in the blood of civiliza- 
tion.” Yet money made by the poison 
which he sells is accepted even by the 
most scrupulous of the Churches for 
its religious objects, while one Church 
at least, which has synodically declared 
for total Prohibition, counts many 
dealers in liquor among its members. 

We do not want a selfish and iso- 
lated liberty. Milton himself did not 
want a selfish and isolated liberty ; 
at least he deliberately sacrificed his 
eyesight rather than decline to serve 
the State. But after all this strug- 
gling against the paternal despotism 
of kings and popes, we do want a 
reasonable measure of freedom and of 
self-development. We do want it to 
be understood, as the general rule, 
that, 

All restraint 

Except what wisdom lays on evil man 

Is evil. 

In case of extremity, such as war 
or plague, we are of course ready for 
strong measures, provided they are 
effectual. Not only war or plague, 
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but any peril of such a kind that the 
State alone can deal with it, warrants 
the intervention of the State. Nobody 
would desire to set arbitrary and pe- 
dantic bounds to the common action 
of the community for the preservation 
of the whole. It might be necessary 
and therefore lawful to close the 
taverns of the nation, were the nation 
becoming the hopeless slave of drunken- 
ness, as it might be necessary and 
therefore lawful to close the race- 
courses if the nation were becoming 
the hopeless slave of turf-gambling. 
But in an ordinary way we submit 
that, whether in the hands of kings 
or majorities, political power is a 
trust held for definite purposes which 
do not include interference with your 
neighbour's diet or any of his personal 
habits any more than they include the 
limitation of his industry or the con- 
fiscation of his property. The Pro- 
hibitionist thinks that by doing a 
little injustice he can do a great deal 
of good, and so probably have thought 
all tyrants who were not absolutely 
insane, 

If fanaticism in pursuit of the one 
cherished object tramples on justice 
and natural affection, how can it show 
any more regard for the claims of 
political duty ? A citizen is manifestly 
bound in the exercise of his suffrage 
to consider all the qualifications of the 
candidate and all the interests of the 
State. But temperance-organisations 
in Canada have formally resolved to 
exclude, so far as they can, from all 
public offices, even from that of a 
school-trustee, any one who will not 
pledge himself to the support of their 
policy. There may be other issues 
before the country of the most vital 
importance, but they are all to be 
sacrificed to the one end of the sect. 
‘The man may be qualified in every re- 
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spect to be a legislator: he may even 
be a total abstainer ; but if he does 
not believe in Prohibitory legislation, 
and refuses to submit his conscience 
to that in which he does not believe, 
he is to be excluded from public life, 
and the State is to be deprived of his 
services. On the other hand, the most 
transparently dishonest submission is 
accepted as a title to support. A 
fierce electoral contest is going on 
with forces evenly balanced, and every- 
body is in doubt about the result. 
Suddenly it is announced that one of 
the candidates has consented to take 
the Prohibition pledge. There is ro 
concealment as to his motive ; but he 
gets the Prohibitionist vote, and by its 
help rides in over the head of his more 
scrupulous rival, while eminent Chris- 
tians and religious journals applaud 
a triumph gained over public morality 
by fraud and lying. -It is needless to 
say that Prohibitionism becomes a 
marketable commodity among poli- 
ticians, and furnishes the ladder by 
which knavery climbs to the mark of 
its ambition. It is now, perhaps, 
after Irish clanship, the most noxious 
of the sectional organisations, the 
number of which is always on the in- 
crease, and which are destroying the 
character of the citizen and rendering 
elective goverment impossible by 
treating the State as an oyster to be 
opened with the knife of their vote 
for their own particular end. 

Once more then, and with increased 
emphasis, let me suggest that before 
the British Parliament commits itself 
to Prohibitive legislation it should 
send a Commission of Inquiry to the 
United States and Canada. 


Gotpwin SMITH. 
Toronto, January 25, 
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BOULANGISM IN ENGLAND: OUR DEFENCES. 


Wuetuer Boulangism, which we take 
to mean an attempt to establish the 
rule of a single individual under demo- 
cratic forms, is possible in this country, 
was discussed in a previous article. If 
it is (and there is not one of the symp- 
toms mentioned which has not already 
made its appearance, though perhaps in 
a sporadic form), it behoves us to look 
to our weapons, and see whether we 
could make a better fight against its 
establishment here than is being made 
on the other side of the Channel. 
Twice since 1789 has the supreme 
power in France been seized by a 
citizen who had solemnly sworn alle- 
giance to the republic, and there is 
much probability that the example of 
the two Napoleons will be followed 
either by General Boulanger or by 
some one of his stamp. What has 
occurred to one democracy may well 
be the fate of another ; and since we 
have accepted that form of government 
as best suited to our needs, we must 
be prepared to face its dangers as well 
as to profit by its advantages, 

Hitherto, all the precautions which 
have been taken to secure the safety of 
the Constitution have been based on 
the supposition that attacks on liberty 
must originate from the Court. All 
danger from that quarter has however 
been removed. ‘ No English statesman 
since the Revolution,” writes Hallam, 
“can be liable to the very slightest 
suspicion of an aim, or even a wish, to 
establish absolute monarchy on the 
ruins of our Constitution. Whatever 
else has been done, or designed to be 
done amiss, the rights of Parliament 
have been out of danger. They have, 
whenever a man of powerful mind 
shall direct the cabinet, and none else 
can possibly be formidable, the strong 
security of his own interest, which no 
such man will desire to build on the 
caprice and intrigue ef a Court.” But 


it has now become our business to 
deal with the possibility of an attack 
from within, and to consider which 
of our old defences will be useful in the 
new emergency. 

In such a case the unwritten char- 
acter of the British Constitution is 
a source of considerable weakness. 
Where the Constitution, as in France 
or the United States, is embodied in 
a state-paper, an insidious attack on 
it is impossible. A formal revision 
must be demanded, and consequently 
no change, even the slightest, can be 
made without the whole nation being 
aware of what is goingon. In England, 
on the contrary, no one knows exactly 
what the Constitution is. Part is 
written and embodied in Acts of Par- 
liament, much depends upon tradi- 
tional practice, and all of it has been 
subject toa long-continued process of 
development. Moreover, so many 
changes, now universally accepted, 
were, at theix first proposal, denounced 
as violations of the Constitution, that 
the cry of the “Constitution in danger” 
raises little or no response among us. 
Such elasticity of definition and such 
capacity for development have been 
most useful so long as all development 
was in the direction of liberty; but 
they would materially increase the 
difficulty of making a stand, if ever 
changes were proposed which, under 
the guise of a further development, 
were really designed to effect its sub- 
version. 

Let us assume, then, that a Bou- 
langer has arisen among us, and that 
he has gathered round himself a party 
of formidable dimensions. Imagine 
that he has advanced so far as to 
have given his own name to his fol- 
lowers and accustomed them to take 
his manifestoes as their creed. Suppose, 
too, that he has drawn together a band 
of compliant adherents, many of whom 























hold their Parliamentary seats by virtue 
of letters addressed by him to their 
constituents. Finally let him have, or 
expect shortly to secure, a Parliamen- 
tary majority, elected not to carry out 
some definite policy, but simply to 
follow him. In these circumstances, 
supposing that flattery and ambition 
combined to allure him forward, which 
of our institutions would stand in the 
way of a further development of his 
policy ? 

To such a man, the Septennial Act, 
the Non-payment of Members of Par- 
liament, Single- Member Constituencies, 
and the House of Lords, would be the 
chief obstacles, and his next efforts 
would be directed to secure their 
removal. 

In all probability the Septennial Act 
would be first attacked. If the aspi- 
rant were already in office, it might 
escape for a time; but if he were in 
opposition he would be led by his 
annoyance at delay to denounce it. 
The moment he believed that he was 
on the flowing tide of popular favour, 
he would declare that the House 
of Commons had ceased to repre- 
sent the constituencies, and the repeal 
of the Septennial Act would thus be- 
come the first item in the Boulangist 
programme. If he succeeded conse- 
quences very favourable to Boulangism 
would follow. To say nothing of the 
discredit which would be thrown on 
Parliamentary government by a re- 
currence to the well-known evils of 
Triennial, or perhaps even of Annual 
Parliaments, any increase in the fre- 
quency of elections would inevitably 
have a degrading influence on the 
personality of the House of Commons. 
Members would tend to become the 
delegates not the representatives of 
their constituents, and the nearer a 
member approaches to being a mere 
voting-machine, the harder will it be 
to secure the services in Parliament of 
the best men in the nation. 


They who think everything (said Burke) 
in comparison with their honour, to be 
dust and ashes, will not bear to have it 
soiled and impaired by those for whose 
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sake they make a thousand sacrifices to 
preserve it immaculate and whole. We 
shall drive such men from the public stage. 
Depend upon it that the lovers of freedom 


will be free. None will violate their con- 
science to please us in order afterwards to 


discharge that conscience which they had 
violated by doing us faithful and affec- 
tionate service. If we degrade and deprave 
their minds by servility, it will be mene 
to expect that they who are creeping and 
abject towards us, will ever be bold and 
incorruptible assertors of our freedom. By 
this means we shall at length infallibly 
degrade our national representation into 
a confused and scuffling bustle of local 
agency. If the people should ever choose 
their servants on the principles of mere 
obsequiousness and flexibility, and total 
vacancy or indifference of opinion in al] 
_ matters, no part of the State will 
sound, 


Even apart from this, the mere 
multiplication of elections will tend 
to drive away from Parliamentary 
life men of refined feeling, and as a 
consequence to replace the better 
class of members of Parliament by 
men altogether of a coarser, less in- 
tellectual, less honourable stamp. 
Parliamentary life is not even now 
so attractive that we as a nation 
can afford to add to its drawbacks. 
Burke wrote that “he never remem- 
bered to have talked on this subject 
with any man much conversant in 
public business, who considered short 
Parliaments as a real improvement 
of the Constitution.” It is possible 
that the efficiency of Parliament as a 
destructive machine which exists for 
no purpose unless it is destroying 
something, may be increased; but 
as an agent of constructive legislation, 
the true glory of Parliament, it is hard 
to see what improvement is to come 
from such a change. 

The next aim of an English Boulanger 
would certainly be to restore the pay- 
ment of members. The restoration of 
this long disused practice would be 
an application to the Constitution of 
the principle of the revival of the un- 
fittest; fcr its disuse, owing to the 
competition for seats. among men of 
wealth, position and influence, was 
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both a symptom and a cause of the 
growth of Parliamentary activity. 
The last member who is recorded as 
receiving his pay was Andrew Marvell, 
and although the practice has been 
revived in our own times in favour 
of a few industrial representatives, 
so long as the arrangement is volun- 
tary only a very exceptional man will 
be able to convince his constituents of 
the financial value of his services. 
But the voluntary payment of members 
is one thing ; payment by the State 
would be a very different matter. A 
set of professional politicians, whose 
seats were their livelihood and whose 
eyes would ever be wandering in search 
of gain, would inevitably take the 
place of the true leaders of the country, 
and respect for Parliament, which in 
the aggregate is but the respect due 
to its members, would be impaired, 
and be replaced by indifference or by 
contempt. Such men, however, would 
be the aptest tools in the hands of a 
Boulanger, to whom the needy adven- 
turer has in all ages been dear; and 
to see the House of Commons filled 
with them would be the wish of any 
one who aimed at making the House 
his tool. 

Next to the Septennial Act and 
the Non-payment of Members, which 
form from our point of view two 
chief bulwarks of the independ- 
ence of Parliament, we must place 
the new institution of Single-mem- 
ber Constituencies. To an aspiring 
Boulanger this creation of the last 
Reform Act presents a most for- 
midable obstacle. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, that the redistribution of seats 
had been made on different lines, and 
that huge constituencies returning ten, 
twenty, or even, in the case of London, 
sixty members had been created, would 
not the marshalling of the voters have 
been infinitely easier? In that case a 
bare majority of voters would, if care- 
fully handled, have been able to return 
all the members in each constituency. 
As it is, the difficulties in the way of 
manipulation are infinitely greater. 
Of what use such a system may be to 


us is shown by France, where a modi- 
fied system of scrutin de liste is re- 
garded as so favourable to Boulang- 
ism, that it is proposed at once to 
replace it by scrutin d’arrondissement 
as one of a series of hasty de- 
fences thrown up to check its advance. 
Hitherto no attack upon Single-member 
Constituencies as such has been made 
in this country; but all calculations 
based on the aggregate number of 
voters, with a view to disparage the 
results of a general election, tend this 
way, and it is by no means unlikely 
that a Boulanger might attempt to 
bring about its exchange for some 
system which appeared in theory to 
be fairer, but was in reality more 
easily workable for the advancement 
of his own interests. 

Last of the four obstacles to his 
eareer which a Boulanger would find 
in our Parliamentary system would be 
the House of Lords, which, like the 
French Senate, would certainly be 
made the butt of Boulangist eloquence. 
In certain circumstances, and with 
some modifications in its constitution, 
the House of Lords might take its 
rank as a very valuable defence ; but 
at present it can only be reckoned on 
to gain time for reflection. That it 
might do by rejecting measures passed 
by a Boulangist majority in the House 
of Commons, but it must rest on 
a much firmer basis before as a 
House it can do more. As indivi- 
duals, however, the importance of the 
hereditary aristocracy as a bulwark 
against the advance of a Boulanger 
is immense. For those of the peers 
who, by the hereditary respect due to 
the memory of a long roll of public 
services, by the power which property 
confers, and by the weight and in- 
fluence due to personal character, are 
able to gather round themselves the 
respect of numbers of their fellow- 
subjects, perform a valuable service 
by diminishing the tendency to con- 
centrate upon a single individual the 
national capacity for hero-worship. 
Hence a disposition to disparage the 
aristocracy by every means in bis power 
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will certainly be one of the marks by 
which we may recognize a would-be 
dictator. 

These four, the Septennial Act, the 
Non-payment of Members, Singie-mem- 
ber Constituencies, and the House of 
Lords, must form our first line of 
defence. Fortunately however we have 
behind them other fortifications which 
which cover a larger area, and are 
much less liable to be carried by a 
coup de main, 

Within a few years local self- 
government by Elected Councils will 
be one of the most powerful institu- 
tions in this country. Noone can yet 
forecast the change these councils will 
make in the life of our rural and semi- 
urban population ; but one thing may 
be predicted with certainty—that they 
will in time establish a basis of local 
freedom on which the erection of a 
superstructure of Czsarism will be out 
of the question. Had the system of 
Local Government brought into being 
in France by the Constituent Assembly 
been allowed to take firm root, France 
would have presented a very different 
spectacle from what she does to-day ; 
but it was destroyed by the first 
Napoleon as a necessary step towards 
the restoration of a centralized despot- 
ism. It bas been a fortunate thing 
for England that we have had in our 
country-gentlemen a supply of men 
excellently fitted to conduct the local 
government of the counties so long as 
the retention of the oligarchical prin- 
ciple was possible. Now that the 
counties, like the towns, have been or- 
ganized on a democratic basis, we may 
congratulate ourselves that a far more 
efficient barrier to Cesarism has been 
created than was supplied by the old 
system. Without local life a demo- 
cracy is in a fair way to become a 
tyranny upside down ; with it, whether 
the central government calls itself a 
monarchy or a republic, the essence of 
freedom is secure. 

Nor will this be the only influence 
of the new system. By increasing 
the vigour of local life it will im- 
mensely increase the difficulty of 
No. 353—VvoL. LIx. 
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manipulating public opinion, whether 
from London, or Birmingham, or any 
other centre of influence. Without 
centralization Cesarism is impossible, 
its very first movements are met and 
rebuffed by a healthy local dislike of 
dictation. Moreover, the new County 
Councils will indirectly tend to 
strengthen Parliamentary institutions 
by restoring the dignity and efficiency 
of the House of Commons. For the 
future a seat on the County Council is 
likely to be the first step towards a 
seat in Parliament, and unless some- 
thing is done to deter them, the best 
men from these councils may be ex- 
pected to come to Westminster. Such 
a change will be valuable in many 
ways. It will get rid of the tribe of 
“politicians” who, without ideas or 
opinions of their own, but armed with 
a testimonial from their leader, swoop 
down upon a constituency, repeat the 
parrot-cry learned at head-quarters, 
receive the votes of a mechanical 
majority, and then hurry away to 
Westminster to range themselves 
with the other “items” of their 
party. These are the men of whom 
Burke was thinking when he wrote : 
“That man who before he comes into 
power has no friends, or who, coming 
into power, is obliged to desert his 
friends, or who, losing it, has no 
friends to sympathize with him ; he 
who has no sway among any part of 
the landed or commercial interest, but 
whose whole importance has begun 
with his office, and is sure to end with 
it ; is a person who ought never to be 
suffered to secure a lead and direction 
in our public affairs; because he has 
no connection with the interest of the 
people.” It is of men like these that a 
Boulangist army is most readily made, 
and great is the value of any arrange- 
ment which tends to exclude them. 

In manners, too, and in ability 
to despatch its business, the House 
will gain by having the County Coun- 
cils as training-grounds for its mem- 
bers. No County Council will tolerate 
such gross insolence and brutality 
as is now exhibited by some members 
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of the House of Commons; and 
councillors anxious to catch their 
trains will know how to place a severe 
check on any irrelevant chatter ; 
still more on any wilful obstruction, 
which tends to interfere with the 
despatch of business. Men trained 
in such a school will not be inclined 
to alter their habits when they reach 
Westminster. They will have given 
some sort of pledge and security 
to the country that they will not 
abuse their trusts. Being well known 
by their constituents through the re- 
putation they have acquired in the 
Council, they will have comparatively 
little temptation to self - advertise- 
ment; they will be free from “the 
vanity, restlessness, petulance, and 
spirit of intrigue which attempts to 
hide its total want of consequence in 
bustle and noise”; and their pre- 
vious training in the rapid despatch of 
business will probably have given 
them a very healthy contempt for 
mere talk. 

Such are the chief institutions of 
this country to which we must trust 
to frustrate the hopes of any Bou- 
langer who may arise. But, after 
all, it is not upon its legal institutions 
that a nation can afford to rely for its 
bulwarks against despotism. It is 


to the very air of our country that 
we must look to nip its growth; to 
the interdependence of classes, to the 
existence of trained, willing and re- 
spected leaders, to jealousy of dicta- 
tion from the capital, to the freedom 
and activity of the Press, and to our 
immunity from the enervating effect 
of centuries of bureaucratic control. 
If the democracy of England is not to 
go the way of other democracies, 
these, and not our mere laws, must 
save us. They are our true safe- 
guards from the fate which threatens 
France. Checks and balances, how- 
ever ingeniously devised, never kept 
a nation free which was ripe for 
despotism. If Englishmen should 
ever become so far degenerate that 
they are willing to submit to the 
rule of one man, whatever his popular 
title may be, and however plausible be 
his professions of attachment to free- 
dom, they may be hindered for a 
moment, but they cannot be perma- 
nently restrained. Our only security 
must be the cultivation in all classes 
of a manly independence, which, while 
it is not too proud to be influenced by 
worth, resents equally the bullying 
of a dictator afid the cajoleries of a 
flatterer. 
Cc. R. 





























THERE is a man living at the present 
moment who has never been heard to 
laugh. He may bellow to himself 
when he is alone (for he is known to 
be full of humour), but his friends at 
least are debarred the exquisite en- 
joyment of ever seeing the muscles of 
his face relax. A perfect tempest of 
merriment within, he is to all appear- 
ance as calm as a window-shutter on 
a stormy night. Is he the victim of 
a false ideal; or was it his training? 
Perhaps both. Laughter is esteemed 
mere folly by some people, and his 
parents may have been of those. 
Some philosophers, on the other hand, 
pride themselves, we know, on the 
gravity of their demeanour, They 
think that no ethics can be squeezed 
out of laughter; yet a good laugh will 
sweep away more cobwebs than all the 
logic in the world. If the philosopher 
who never laughs, not even to himself 
(except when he is disembowelling 
his opponent’s arguments), could see 
what a natural affinity there is between 
him and the child who, refusing to 
be tickled, gazes at you mournfully 
as you attempt it, he would spruce up 
a bit, and take a course of Dickens to 
begin with—where he would end the 
grave alone could tell us. But what- 
ever may be the cause of our friend’s 
sobriety of countenance, there is no 
doubt that he is a living fact. It is 
unfortunate that to point a moral one 
must have frequently gone wrong ; 
and to prove or show up a mistake 
one must generally be the victim of 
it. It is so with this man ; he is both 
a moral and a mistake. 

To have humour and yet never 
enjoy a laugh may be bad, but to 
laugh and not know why is worse. 
The former has, but the latter lacks, 
what is a supreme gift to mortals— 
humour. What is humour? It is 
We 


easier to detect than to define. 





WHAT IS 


HUMOUR? 


say of an author that he has humour, 
and we mean thereby that he can tell 
a story or produce a scene or depict an 
incident in such a way that we cannot 
help laughing, either aloud or silently. 
Or we may give a further explanation 
and say that our author perceives 
some incongruity, some absurdity, 
some caprice of circumstance or irony 
of event, not visible to the ordinary 
eye, and then makes it visible by 
means of his art and so enriches man- 
kind. We cast over in our minds 
those authors famous for their humour 
—Shakespeare, Goldsmith, Lamb, and 
many more, and as we dwell over 
favourite scenes or passages we launch 
forth rapturously in praise of humour. 
What a wonderful thing is humour ! 
How subtle and delicate it is; how 
swift. to seize every opportunity and 
yet how gentle ; how true to the facts 
of life, yet how merciful in what it 
conceals ; how bold in its delineation 
of character, yet how tender to pre- 
serve our respect. It discovers and 
binds together things which would 
otherwise appear unrelated and dis- 
united; it detects similarity where 
there seems only incongruity, It finds 
hidden analogies in the very midst of 
difference. But it can also untwist 
and set in opposition to each other 
things which at first sight appear 
almost identical ; it is as quick as any 
metaphysician in detecting distine- 
tions ; and discrepancies disclose them- 
selves by the mere force of its presence. 
So we talk; but what is humour? 
We again proceed to show in explana- 
tion how it can turn the most cautious, 
self-contained, closed up person inside 
out in the twinkling of an eye—flipe 
him, to use a Scotch word. It seizes, 
for example, upon a _ stone-headed 
bumpkin, and under its magie touch 
the poor lout opens to us his heart 
and tells us the simple truth about 
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What is 


himself and all connected with him 
in his own quaint dialect. Yet to a 
cross-examining lawyer he would be 
as irresponsive as the box in which he 
was standing. 

Still pressed for a plain answer to 
the question, we start upon a new 
tack and discriminate with great 
nicety between it and half a dozen 
other things. We distinguish it from 
wit. Humour we say deals with the 
complex situations and relations of 
life; wit revels in thoughts about 
life. Humour is like the light from 
heaven that dispels darkness; wit is 
the diamond that needs light in order 
that it may sparkle. So humour holds 
the torch and lights up an interior, 
while wit stands on the threshold and 
says clever things about what it sees. 
Humour makes the breach in the 
otherwise impregnable walls, while 
wit darts in and coruscates all around 
like the will o’ the wisps described in 
Goethe’s tale, and grows brighter every 
moment with the spoils which it ap- 
propriates. Humour is the child of 
the imagination ; wit is the darling of 
the intellect. Humour spreads good 
temper on every side of it when it 
takes up its stand in a crowd. All of 
a sudden wit springs upon its shoulders 
and shoots needle-points in the up- 
turned faces. Humour can sometimes 
manage, however, to put the imp in 
its pocket. Have we got any nearer 
a definition of humour? Nota bit. 

A great humourist once tried to 
define humour as wit touched by love. 
And truly we can imagine love stealing 
up behind wit and covering the bright 
eyes with her hand and sealing for a 
moment the thin clever lips with a 
kiss, so that the grace so accorded 
issues in humour. But this grace, 
this charm which is the effect of the 
kiss of love on the lips of wit, what 
is it? That is the question. Love 
can do so many strange things that it 
were dangerous to deny her this power 
over wit. But to come upon Ariel 
sleeping is not to catch that tricksy 
spirit. 

We distinguish it next from ridicule. 





Humour ? 


Humour we describe as a reductio ad 
nudum ; ridicule as a reductio ad ab- 
surdum. We distinguish between the 
humorous side of things and the 
ludicrous. ‘To see a thing in a 
humorous light is not the less to see 
it as it really is. But when we speak 
of a ludicrous or ridiculous sight we 
mean that things were really repre- 
sented upside down or in any way ex- 
cept in their true and normal position. 
Humour often exposes the hidden 
absurdity of things, but it is a reve- 
lation of the truth; ridicule makes 
things appear absurd. It is a common 
expression that ridicule kills. We 
ridicule what we do not believe in, or 
what we dislike. But humour pre- 
serves, and, like salt, it also cleanses. 
The laughter that humour raises leaves 
unaffected our love or our pity for 
what we laugh at. A heartless man 
cannot possess humour ; warmth and 
kindliness are essential to keep it in 
life. Hamlet was amazed to think 
that one should smile and smile and 
be a villain. The satirist who is with- 
out humour, and the tenderness which 
humour breeds, is often more to be 
pitied than the victim of his lash, 
While we thus distinguish between 
ridicule and humour we are forced to 
admit a relation. Ridicule is often 
related to humour as a draught is to 
a fire; it blows away smoke. Thus 
Cervantes, while his humour bathed 
Sancho and Don Quixote till they 
became buoyant with everlasting life 
and as irrepressible as waves of the 
sea, was at the same time ridiculing 
the absurd tendencies of his age. Some 
people say that Burns laughed the 
Devil out of existence ; it would be as 
true to say that he laughed him into 
existence, for we have a pen-and-ink 
sketch of his majesty that will not 
easily be forgotten. 

So far so good; but what is 
humour! It is not, and yet it is 
related to, ridicule. We can go a 


step further and say that humour 
often borders on the pathetic. It plays 
with its victim until suddenly it comes 
upon a hidden sore, and immediately 























What is Humour? 


its laughter is changed to ruth. Some- 
times, as in Shakespeare, we see humour 
playing the fooltotragedy. The effect 
is that of a cold gleam of sunshine 
from a rift in the thunder-clouds ; the 
world is all the more dismal for it, 
though the artistic effect is wonderful. 
Weare almost relieved when the great 
walls of black darkness come to- 
gether again. It is the presence of 
comedy in “ Lear” which in Shelley’s 
opinion turns the balance in its favour 
as against the great Greek tragedies. 
The mingling of light and shade gives 
us colours which we cannot define, and 
the presence of something not tragic 
even in our most tragic hours baffles 
our understanding. Custom can make 
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stale the gloom even of a grave-digger’s 
occupation ; and Hamlet can make fun 
of the lawyers and muse over Yorick’s 
skull while standing by the grave that 
is to hold Ophelia. 

Humour joins in the masquerade of 
the world, with a domino all its own, 
and now in the ear of this one and 
now in the ear of that, it whispers a 
name, and then skips away. What's 
in a name? Everything, when it is 
your own. Thus humour reveals us 
to ourselves. 

What, then, is humour? We began 
by putting the question ; we end by 
giving it up. 

ALEXANDER STUART. 
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SOME QUAKER 


Amone the many good works of the 
Society of Friends, should be included 
the publication of certain unpretending 
books and pamphlets, which contain 
the testimonies borne by local branches 
of the society to the services of their 
deceased members. Of William Penn 
or Elizabeth Fry, one may learn some- 
thing even from the profane historian. 
But without these dingy little volumes 
I might have known nothing of friend 
Wilham Reckitt, or of Christopher 
Story, or of others whose names are 
entered in my private selection from 
the Acta Sanctorum. These Quaker 
saints are not unworthy of remem- 
brance. In their day they were faithful 
and gentle, shrewd and obstinate, full 
of scruples and good deeds. Let us 
speak of them once more, before the 
river of time bears them away. 

I turn first to the yellow pages 
which form the monument of Richard 
Claridge—the Angelic Doctor of the 
early society. He was of Balliol College 
(for which I also am bound to pray) 
where he took his degree in the term 
called Trinity term, 1670, and was 
presented not long after to the rectory 
of Peopleton in the diocese of Worces- 
ter. Like the eminent Mr. Baxter, 
whom he sincerely admired, this less 
noted Richard was determined to 
“prove all things” by the letter of 
the Bible. His studies brought him 
small comfort ; he was indeed “ in great 
perplexity and horror,” finding no 
written word to justify the forms of 
his own church. At last he resolved 
to play the man: he preached a fare- 
well sermon, in which the errors of the 
Anglican way were set forth under 
seven heads, and gave up his living. 
“Night coming on,” he says, “I was 
constrained to be much shorter than 
I intended”; one wonders what the 
hearers said of that discourse, as they 
went home through the dewy darkness 
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of the fields. As for their minister, 
he gave up his parochial charge and 
tithe-revenue very willingly; but he 
made some scruple at signing the paper 
of resignation, on account of the titles 
therein given to the Bishop. The 
notary refused to go out of the usual 
form, and Claridge subscribed it, with 
a protest. 

On leaving the church, Richard be- 
came a Baptist and submitted to be 
immersed. But while he was yet in 
his wet clothes, a certain Seeker came 
in and said, ** You are welcome, Sir, 
out of one form into another.” The 
words dwelt in his mind, and before 
long doubts of his own began to arise. 
These bargains between ministers and 
people, this practice of note-preaching— 
were these warranted by Scripture, 
any more than the surplice or the 
cross in baptism? Alas! the very 
foundations of the Baptist church were 
out of course. Only among the people 
in scorn called Quakers was primitive 
purity to be found. Among them 
Richard found peace of conscience ; 
and after nineteen months’ silence (a 
severe probation for a man of his 
habit) he began again to preach. The 
reasons for his second changeof denomi- 
nation are set forth in a dialogue with 
one William Hankins, which turns 
chiefly on the Quaker doctrine of per- 
fection. R. C. quotes, among others, 
the case of Noah, who is recorded to 
have been a just man and perfect in 
his generation. W. H. objected to 
the instance of Noah, and asked, 
where was his perfection when he was 
drunk? R.C. replies, that though the 
patriarch sinned, it doth not follow, 
by any necessary consequence, that he 
was never free from sin during his 
whole life. 

During the thirty years of his life 
that remained to him, Richard con- 
tinued to preach and keep school at 
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Barking, at Tottenham, and elsewhere. 
His school was prosperous,—so pros- 
perous that the penal statute then in 
force must clearly have been adminis- 
tered with a very rational measure of 
laxity. It was of course impossible 
for a very strict Quaker to avoid 
occasional collisions with the law. 
Friend Claridge was summoned to 
Hick’s Hall for refusing to provide a 
substitute to serve in the train-band. 
His goods were taken, more than 
once, for tithes and “steeple house 
rates.” Finally, in 1708, he was 
sued for keeping school. The action 
was brought at the instigation of a 
rival schoolmaster,—a fact which 
could hardly escape the notice of Holt, 
Chief Justice, and a Middlesex jury. 
The jury found that the defendant had 
kept school for one day ; and Richard 
was no further molested by his enemies. 

Christopher Story belongs, like friend 
Claridge, to the early period of Quaker 
history. He was a Cumberland man, 
born in 1648 at an inn which his father 
kept at Kirklinton on the Scottish 
Border, and well brought up by his 
mother who was a clergyman’s daugh- 
ter. At an early age he became 
dissatjsfied with the ministers of the 
church. “ Industrious men in the 
creation” some of them were; “ but 
how to come out of sin, which was the 
thing I wanted to know, here they left 
me at a loss.”” He was more impressed 
by discourses which he heard at 
Friends’ Meetings, and especially by 
a sermon of Robert Barelay’s, in which 
it was shown that if a man could begin 
ut Genesis and repeat all the Scriptures 
to the end of Revelation, and was not 
led and guided by a measure of that 
Spirit by which the Scriptures were 
given forth, it would avail him nothing. 
Though “ much for arguing,’ Christo- 
pher was a modest youth ; and he went 
through many a- sore battle with fear 
before he was able to “give up” and 
profess himself a Quaker. At last he 
found courage to join in setting up a 
meeting in his own parish, “in the 
borders of England,’ as he says,“ where 
wickedness of the grossest sort had 
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swelled to that height, that theft, rob- 
bery, and bloodshed, with many other ~ 
crying sins, were very frequent.” 

Though himseif an industrious man 
in the creation, Christopher found time 
to “ visit in love” the scattered families 
of his own people. They were at that 
time much in want of encouragement. 
At Dale, for instance, he would have 
fain passed by, lest friends should be 
fined on his account ; “ but they 
answered there was nothing in that ; 
for they were fined already, more than 
they had goods to pay with.” In 
Scotland he encountered much rudeness 
and violence : at one place the mob 
threw him and his companion down a 
steep place; “but the ground being 
dry, friends came up again.” They 
were also grieved by the conduct of a 
certain Walter Scott, who carried the 
Quaker argument just one step too far. 
“ Meetings,” said this misguided man, 
“were but a form, and every man 
might worship God as well in his own 
house as in a Meeting.” 

In spite of persecution and contra- 
diction, it is plain that the Quakers in 
the north were not made to suffer all 
the rigour of the law. When Judge 
Jeffries came to the northern circuit, 
the constable somehow failed to find 
the Friends who skould have been 
taken before him at Carlisle. A well- 
known informer was suddenly arrested 
for debt, to the general satisfaction of 
the county. When one Dacre, a 
Justice (so-called), granted warrants 
against Friends, responsible men per- 
suaded him to forbear a while, it being 
the beginning of winter, and to keep 
the informers quiet until the — 
When cattle were seized for church. 
rates, “exclusive dealing” was prac- 
tised by sympathetic neighbours ; and 
“men were set at a little distance” 
to warn intending purchasers. Some 
of the clergy even went without their 
tithes. These acts of considerate kind- 
ness were not undeserved. After the 
first effervescence of the new doctrine 
was over, the Quakers became an 
eminently sober and virtuous com- 
munity. Their standard of natural 
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piety and social duty was high. Story 
and his friends would take no share in 
the smuggling industry which flour- 
ished then in the Border counties ; 
and they refused to. make a profit on 
gay clothing, such as they thought a 
Christian might not wear. They spoke 
the truth; they were good to the 


poor ; they forgave their enemies and — 


persecutors. 

It was their forgiving spirit that 
first touched the heart of brother 
Benjamin Bangs. He was a working 
shoemaker from Norfolk, and had 
come to London just after the Great 
Fire ; “‘ the City then lying as an heap 
of rubbish, and all hands at work.” 
Senjamin was not afraid of work ; he 
“followed his business very closely”, 
and was eager to learn from those of 
his craft who had the name of being 
skilled hands. Working one day at 
Stepney, he was summoned to assist a 
party of militia, sent by the Lieutenant 
of the Tower to break up a Quaker 
meeting. The gentle demeanour of 
the sufferers moved him to compunc- 
tion; he explained to some of them 
that he was there under constraint. 
“ We believe thee, and we freely for- 
give thee,” they said. Their pious 
talk, and his mother’s letters (for she 
was “ready with her pen,”—a rare 
accomplishment among women of her 
rank in the reign of Charles IL), 
brought him into a serious way of 
thought. Bending steadily over his 
labour, he came, through much medita- 
tion, to see the truth as his friends of 
the Ratcliff meeting saw it. And so, 
having a word given him to speak, he 
was received as a preacher, working 
still with his hands that he might not 
be chargeable to any. 

Of Benjamin’s travels in the minis- 
try there is not much to record. He 
went hither and thither as the inward 
Voice directed, holding his own with 
mild persistence against the powers 
that then were. In the city of 
Norwich he helped to build a meet- 
ing-house, in spite of “the Recorder 
and old Whitefoot the parson.” Friends 
needed not many words to stir them 
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up to subscribe. “ Most of them being 
journeymen weavers, combers, shoe- 
makers, &c., were desired not to put 
down more than they would take care 
honestly to pay; so they began to 
consider how much they could earn 
in a week, and how much of that they 
could lay by towards the forwarding 
of so good a work. The young men 
made application to the young women. 
servants, &c., desiring them to exert 
themselves upon this occasion, which 
they readily did, and raised several 
pounds among themselves. But the 
aforesaid Recorder breathed out farther 
threatenings.” 

Extending the range of his ministry, 
Benjamin crossed over to Lreland, when 
the saints were sore pressed by enemies 
of various kinds: “ native Irish” pil. 
fering their goods; Ulster Presby- 
terians “ crying out in a Scotch tone” 
at their meetings ; magistrates smiting 
or causing them to be smitten with 
but little regard for the law. Through 
all these perils Benjamin Bangs went 
scatheless. He had a call to preach 
the Gospel ; and, if he could but tell 
his errand, Papist and Presbyterian 
might rage as they would. 

The travels of friend William Reckitt 
took a wider range. He was bred in 
the Gainsborough district, and his 
youth was spent in hard toil at the 
loom and in the field, his only com- 
fort being found in the society of 
godly friends. Having won his way 
slowly to a better position, he might 
have settled down to rest; but in 
1756, at the age of fifty, he came 
under a concern to visit the Lord’s 
people in America. England was then 
at war with France; and the ship in 
which he sailed was captured off 
Plymouth, “the enemy coming on 
board like so many hungry animals.” 
In company with the crew of an 
English man-of-war, William was car- 
ried prisoner intoa French port. The 
Frenchmen kept a careless guard ; and 
the English sailors began to talk 
cheerfully of mastering the ship in 
which they were, and carrying it out 
of harbour under the guns of the 




















neighbouring fort. Now this was pre- 
cisely the juncture at which an elderly 
Quaker may be a very bad adviser. 
To tell the truth, friend William was 
much disturbed at the prospect of a 
fight : he set himself to talk his com- 
panions out of their foolhardy design, 
and he succeeded. It was ill done of 
him, I must admit: his fears and 
scruples may have defrauded our naval 
historians of a noble episode. 

After being detained some weary 
months in France, Reckitt was released, 
and made out the long voyage across 
the Atlantic. Our American colonies 
were then little more than dots and 
strips of cultivation on the edge of the 
great continent. Passing from one 
Friends’ meeting to another, between 
Virginia and Rhode Island, William 
was often in straits and even in 
dangers—Indians and runaway negroes 
hovering in the forests near the settle- 
ments of the white men. But the 
Indians were less terrible to Friends 
than to other colonists. William even 
held a meeting among them, and was 
pleased with the gravity of their be- 
haviour. The negroes also showed him 
no little kindness ; were they not his 
brethren, sons of one Father? The 
time for the agitation against slavery 
had not yet arrived; but here and 
there the Quakers were entering a 
quiet protest against the system. So 
it was also in the island of Nevis, 
where Reckitt found that Friends 
were already pondering the question, 
whether it was lawful for them, as 
Christian men, to hold slaves or no. 
“The Lord is rising by His pure witness 
in the hearts of these negro-keepers, 
showing them the practice is evil.” 
Here was surely a sign for the en- 
couragement of a man who felt himself 
called to preach the liberating Word ; 
and encouragement was welcome, for 
some among the people of Nevis were 
of a contrary temper. The Chief Judge 
indeed was wicked enough to say that 
he cared nothing for sermons, and would 
willingly never hear another: “a vul- 
gar and unsavoury expression to come 
out of the mouth of one in his station.” 
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While William Reckitt was wander- 
ing in those distant regions of the 
West, friend Tuke of the York meet- 
ing and his wife were rejoicing in the 
early graces of a daughter who was 
destined to win a name among the 
favoured ones of the kingdom. Sarah 
Tuke was a maiden of a devout and 
strenuous mind ; at fifteen she began 
to write long letters in that evangeli- 
cal dialect which is familiar to every 
reader of English religious biography. 
At sixteen, she is weary of “the 
tempestuous billows of this unstable 
world”; she finds herself guilty of 
“insensibility to what is good.” She 
suffers much from depression: “ the 
springs of thy S.T.’s machinery are 
indeed weak.” At twenty-one, she 
declares that the conduct of the gene- 
rality of young men is painful to her : 
she sees so many of them inconsider- 
ately and rapidly pursuing an ignis 
Jatuus, which will lead them into a 
labyrinth of perplexities. There is, I 
fear, little to admire in these poor 
compositions ; only now and then she 
drops her conventional phrases, and 
the reader seems to look into the eyes 
of an honest affectionate girl, burdened 
with a duty too great to be laid on 
one so young. For Sarah’s mother 
was a preacher; and the time was 
approaching when she herself might be 
called to the same ministry. 

After being “experienced and tried 
with many deep baptisms with wants 
and aboundings,” Sarah began to 
preach in 1780. Two years after, she 
married friend Richard Grubb, of 
Clonmel in Ireland. Fora time she 
was settled at Clonmel, where she 
kept school in an old house, built on 
an island in the Suir. But the years 
that remained of her short life were 
spent for the most part in travelling. 
She “came under a concern,” to visit 
this or that district, and straightway 
set forth on her journey. Perhaps 
you think she would have done better 
to stay at home and look after her 
husband and pupils. It may be so; 
I am not under a concern to justify 
what Sarah Grubb said or did. But 
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this praise she deserves, that she did 
what she believed to be her duty, 
without considering her own comfort. 
She suffered dreadfully in crossing St. 
George's Channel, but she checked the 
impulse to complain by thinking of 
the poor negroes in the slave-ships, 
whose sufferings were worse than her 
own. She would ride long miles in 
the rain, and sit long hours in a cold 
meeting-house, if only it might be 
given her to say a word of comfort to 
‘a few desolate professors.”’ 

Twice in her career Sarah Grubb 
was moved in love and compassion to 
visit the continent of Europe. She 
travelled with a little company of 
Friends ; the men of the party gave 
much offence by keeping on their hats 
in the inns where they stayed. They 
were not well acquainted with any 
foreign tongue, but they hoped to 
find opportunities of conveying in 
silence that which is better than 
words. They formed a somewhat un- 
favourable judgment of the countries 
through which they passed. Crosses 
and images were too common every- 
where. At Amsterdam “ the appear- 
ance of friends convinced us that re- 
ligion is at a low ebb among them.” 
At Diisseldorf, they found one solid 
religious man, “who walks much 
alone, in a dark and dissipated place.” 
At Congéniés in France, there was a 
society of good people, whose meetings 
were almost as the meetings of friends 
at home ; almost, but not quite. ‘‘ We 
found that to be useful to them the 
visitors must be weak with the visited. 
Our little band was not without a 
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guard with respect to proposing any- 
thing to them which they have not at 
present a capacity rightly to adopt.” 
I am bound to confess that Sarah 
sometimes exhibits a mild kind of 
spiritual pride. ; 

Their ignorance of foreign langua- 
ges exposed the poor Friends to many 
deceptions. In travelling to Miinster, 
for instance, they arranged as they 
thought, to have a post-waggon for 
themselves. “ But after they got our 
money, a Capuchin Friar and a very 
ill-looking man were put in with us, 
and we kept in this situation, with 
two meals wanting, through a dark 
rainy night (the wet coming in upon 
us) till three o’clock the next morn- 
ing. . . Our minds, during this extra- 
ordinary trial of body and _ spirits, 
were remarkably sustained with cheer- 
ful tranquillity.” 

Sarah Grubb died in 1790, at the 
age of thirty-four. Shortly before 
her death, she indited a pious letter to 
Leopold II. on his accession to the 
imperial crown. But if the received 
account of that monarch’s life and 
death be correct, her exhortations can- 
not be said to have produced much 
effect. 

I might continue my fragmentary 
record into the present century, but 
in doing so I should have to touch on 
memories which are dear to good 
people still living. Let it suffice for 
the present to have added this little 
bundle of sketches to the annals of 
the people once in scorn called 
Quakers. 


Tuomas RaLeien. 
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“ He who has not seen Seville”, says 
the old Spanish proverb, “has a marvel 
yet to see”. But to him who has seen 
it, what does its name generally recall 
The Fair and the Holy week ; gipsies 
and bull-fighters in their majo cos- 
tumes ; the Cathedral, with its grace- 
ful bell-tower ; the Seis boys dancing 
before its altar, or the sublime tones 
of the “ Miserere” echoing through 
the shadows of its stately pillars and 
the darkness of its lofty domes ; 
Murillo’s pictures hanging in the 
Hospital that a reformed Don Juan 
founded; the dark-eyed beauties of 
the Paseo with their mantillas and 
fans; the gallant, muffled in his capa, 
standing, guitar in hand, below his 
Jady’s baleony. Ina word, the travel- 
ler’s associations with Seville are all 
Spanish, not Moorish. 

At Granada we have no difficulty in 
realizing that we are in the land once 
ruled by the Moors. The Alhambra 
stands deserted almost as they left it. 
Even the ruins of Charles’s hideous 
palace are not sufficiently obtrusive to 
prevent us forgetting fora moment, as 
we stand within its courts, that four 
centuries have elapsed since the Cres- 
cent gave way to the Cross, But at 
Seville it is different. To find what 
is Moorish there, we have to scrape 
through a thick veneer of Christianity 
and modern Spain. The Giralda owes 
much of its character and a third of 
its height to a Christian belfry. 
Christian saints look down from their 
stone niches on either side of the Gate 
of Pardon, imploring us to forget that 
its graceful arch was once the entrance 
to a Mosque. The Tower of Gold still 
stands; but it has been turned to the 
base uses of the shore-master’s office, 
and its best known traditions do not 
go further back than Peter the Cruel. 

There remains the Alcazar. It is 
one of the oldest Moorish relics in 


Spain ; and though the most of what 
we now see even there is of Christian 
date, we can still trace a few relics 
of an Eastern beauty that must once 
have vied with that of its far younger 
rival at Granada; while to those who 
study it more closely in the light of 
its romantic history, the incongruous 
Parisian decorations, the ruthless de- 
vastations of time, and the still more 
ruthless restorations of art, will dis- 
appear, and the ghost of the old 
palace come forth as it was in the 
Middle Ages, long before the Alham- 
bra was dreamt of, when Seville was 
the great city of the Moors. 

It was here iv the spring of the 
year 1069 that the Moorish king, Al- 
Motadhid, lay dying. His reign was 
conspicuously cruel even in an age of 
barbarity. His deeds were more like 
a tiger’s than a man’s. He drank at 
his feasts out of cups made from the 
bejewelled sculls of his victims. His 
ministers trembled when he spoke ; 
and little wonder, for he had mur- 
dered his eldest son, Ismael, in one of 
his fits of passion; and the younger, 
Aben-Abed, who was now to succeed 
him, had barely escaped the same 
fate. 

At this time the kingdom of Seville 
was, with the exception of Cordova, 
the most important of the smaller 
states that had risen on the ruins of 
the great Caliphate of the West; and 
Cordova was destined soon to fall a 
prey to its victorious arms. Yet the 
axe was already at the root of the 
tree. The Christians, who had shrunk 
into the north part of the Peninsula 
before the invincible Tarak three hun- 
dred years previously, were now slowly 
but steadily reconquering the lands 
they had lost. A Christian army had 
once advanced even to the walls of 
Seville, and Al-Motadhid had saved 
his royal city only by consenting to 
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the humiliating alternative of paying 
yearly tribute to the Castilian Prince. 

Such was the king and such the 
kingdom to which Aben-Abed now 
succeeded. It would be difficult to 
instance a son more differently consti- 
tuted from his father, or less qualified 
to rule in times so out of joint. Na- 
ture had intended him for a poet; 
circumstance alone had made him a 
king. His training had been such as 
to develop only his artistic faculties ; 
for while his brother Ismael, as heir- 
apparent to the throne, had been 
associated with his father in all his 
military adventures, Aben-Abed had 
spent his youth peacefully as the 
governor of Silves. Once indeed Al- 
Motadhid had entrusted him with the 
command of an expedition, but his in- 
capacity as a general led to disaster 
and disgrace. Poetry was the young 
prince’s favourite pastime, poets the 
companions of his choice; and for 
indulging and cultivating such tastes 
few places were then better fitted than 
the university-town of Silves. Soon 
after he had been installed as governor, 
there arrived in the town a young 
poet called Ben-Amar. He was no 
stranger, for he had been born and 
educated in Silves; but he had left it 
to perfect himself in his art at Cor- 
dova, and after that had wandered 
about Spain from town to town and 
court to court, singing songs of love 
and war, or hymning the praises 
of any prince who would consent to 
be his patron. During this appren- 
ticeship he had acquired such skill 
that his verses now won the enthu- 
siastic admiration of his townsmen in 
Silves, and his fame soon reached the 
palace. Aben-Abed sent for the poet, 
and from the first day of meeting con- 
ceived an attachment for him amount- 
ing to infatuation. Ben-Amar became 
his constant companion, and continued 
up to his death to play one of the 
most important parts in this strange 
drama. ‘The poet’s friendship for the 
prince does not appear ever to have 
been so confiding as Aben-Abed’s for 
him. Though he was not much older, 
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his wanderings may have given him 
an experience of life sufficient to warn 
him that the favour of princes was 
fickle. One night, it is said, after an 
evening spent in revelry, Aben-Abed, 
in excess of favour for his new friend, 
insisted that he should share his room 
for the night. While the prince lay 
sleeping, Ben-Amar was awakened by 
a vivid dream. He thought a voice 
called in his ear “ Beware! the day 
will come when his hands will take 
thy life”. Again he tried to sleep, 
but again was wakened by the same 
voice of warning. So vivid was the 
dream and such his terror, that he 
rose and fled to the door of the palace, 
intending to lie there till the day 
dawned, and then complete his escape. 
Meanwhile the prince wakened, missed 
his companion, and immediately in- 
stituted a search, which resulted in 
the discovery of Ben-Amar. Sobered 
and ashamed he confessed the cause 
of his strange behaviour, and Aben- 
Abed reassured him with vows of 
eternal affection, and heaped him with 
future favours, amidst which the 
dream was soon forgotten. Perhaps 
no one, but least of all the prince 
himself, would “then have believed 
that the day would come when it 
would be fulfilled in all its horror. 
But that day was still distant, and for 
years the selfish ambition of Ben- 
Amar continued to work the ruin of 
his blind and indulgent patron. 

On succeeding to his father’s throne, 
Aben-Abed offered his friend any post 
that he chose to name. Ben-Amar 
selected the governorship of Silves. 
It was not without much reluctance 
that the king consented to the separa- 
tion this involved, and he very soon 
recalled his companion to the court of 
Seville to be his prime-minister. The 
verses which he addressed to him at 
parting for Silves show us with what 
fondness he looked back upon the 
scenes of his boyhood. 


Bear my greetings, Abu-Bekré, 
Unto Silves’ groves and bowers. 
Greet Charadjib’s stately palace— 
Scenes of all my golden hours. 
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Graceful nymphs of alabaster 

Stand around yon stately hall ; 
Marble lions guard the gate-way ; 
Greet them for me, greet them all. | 


Tell them thou hast left behind thee 
One that pines, all sad and lone, 

For the scenes that now are distant, 
And the days that now are flown. * 


Often, with my darling, often 
Have I sat by Silves’ stream, 
When the nightingale was singing, 
By the star-light’s fitful gleam. 


Bulbul ceased his song and listened 
When she swept the zitter’s strings, 
And her flitting fingers glistened, 

White as snow-flakes winter brings. 


And she sung of deeds of battle 
Till my beating pulses thrilled ; 
And she sung love’s tender passion 
Till with tears my eyes were filled. 


And I quaffed the sparkling wine-cup 
Till mad frenzy filled my soul, 

With the wine and with the music, 
And the kisses that I stole. 


There was another whose influence on 
the life of Aben-Abed was destined to 
overshadow even that of Ben-Amar. 
The story of his meeting with his 
future queen, though it savours of 
romance, is not only historically true, 
but quite in keeping with the charac- 
ter of the prince and the times he 
lived in. One evening, after his re- 
turn to Seville, he was wandering with 
Ben-Amar along the bank of the 
Guadalquiver, near the place where 
the Silver Tower then stood, and where 
the Paseo with its handsome quays 
now affords the favourite promenade 
to modern Sevillians. A gentle breeze 
was playing on the surface of the river, 
ruffling it into a multitude of wavelets 
that sparkled in the evening sun. 


The wind and sun upon the stream 
Like burnished mail have made it gleam, 


the prince exclaimed, improvising the 
first part of a couplet, which he chal- 
lenged his friend to complete. Ben- 
Amar hesitated, and before he had 
time to answer, one of the Moorish 
girls who had come down to draw 
water, and stood beside them with 
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her full pitcher balanced on her head, 
responded to the challenge : 


And were the frost to lend his aid, 
What smith had stronger mail e’er made ! 


Such readiness in improvising was 
certain in itself to impress the prince ; 
but when he turned io the authoress 
of the couplet and fond her looks as 
attractive as her wit, he fell pas- 
sionately in love, and ordered her to 
be conveyed forthwith to the Alcazar. 
Thither he himself hastened, eager to 
learn her name and circumstances. 
She was called Itamid, she told him, 
and was the slave of Romiac, the 
muleteer. Nothing baffled by her low 
origin, Aben-Abed determined to buy 
her liberty and make her his queen. 
This strange union did not turn out 
unhappily. Itamid’s constant gaiety 
and love of music and poetry were 
well fitted to make her royal husband 
happy ; while her devoted attachment 
to him in his days of misfortune shows 
that her nature was not without its 
noble side. But her caprices were end- 
less, and the king’s indulgence of them 
was the source of constant scandal to 
the more serious of his courtiers. 

Numerous stories of these have 
come down to us, and if not all true, 
they are probably at least character- 
istic. One will suffice as a specimen. 
The king and queen were in Cordova 
one February, when there occurred 
what is still a rare phenomenon in 
Spain—a shower of snow. The queen 
stood in a window in the palace watch- 
ing the snow-flakes fall thick and 
heavy, till the whole ground was 
covered with a mantle of dazzling 
white. After gazing for some time 
at a scene to her at once so novel and 
so beautiful, she burst into tears. 
The king was at her side in a moment, 
tenderly asking the cause of her grief. 
“Thou dost not love me as I love 
thee”, she answered, “ else hadst thou 
taken me to some of those far-off lands 
where they tell me the earth often 
dons this mantle of spotless snow”. 
The king kissed away her tears and 
assured her that she should have snow 
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in the palace to her heart’s content ; 

and sending over the whole country 

side, he collected the white blossoms of 

the almond-trees, then in full bloom, 

and made his slaves shower them down 

like snow over the gardens of the 
lace. 

With Itamid for his queen and Ben- 
Amar for his prime-minister, we can 
fancy what the court of Aben-Abed 
soon became. Music was the business 
of the land, and poetry the language 
of the people. Ministers rhymed 
themselves into office, and generals 
received their commissions in verse. 
Chroniclers relieved the long lists of 
names and dates in their dreary 
chronicles, and merchants the transac- 
tions of their business, with scraps of 
song; while every peasant, when occa- 
sion demanded, could burst into a 
couplet of his own improvisation. 
Famous minstrels flocked to Seville 
from all parts of the Moslem world ; 
and well they might, for never had 
monarch been so magnificent in his 
patronage. A poet who could but 
prove himself a master in his art 
might ask any boon without fear of 
refusal. There once came to his notice 
some well-turned verses on man’s in- 
gratitude, which maintained that 
gratitude was as rare as the fabled 
prince who rewarded a poet with a 
thousand ducats. ‘ Does such munifi- 
cence exist but in fable?” the king 
exclaimed, and sending for the author, 
he caused the sum to be paid him in 
full. 

In all the galaxy of poets that 
gathered round the court of Seville 
none shone brighter than the king 
himself. Many of his poems have 
come down to us. Like all Arabian 
poetry they are strictly lyrical. The 
Arab mind is wanting in that creative 
genius that is needed to construct an 
epic or a narrative poem, or even a 
simple tale; for we must remember 
that what we call the “ Arabian 
Nights” is of Persian, not Arabic 
origin. It is of the real incidents of 
life viewed from their poetic side that 
Arabian poets treat. Poetry and bio- 
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‘ graphy are thus always closely allied, 


and in the earlier poets inseparable. 
While the ancient models of nomad 
Arab poetry underwent immense de- 
velopment, and acquired a new element 
of permanency in the hands of the 
Spanish Moors, even in the case of 
Aben-Abed the bulk of his poems 
would lose much, if not all, of their 
point when separated from the circum- 
stances that called them forth. 

In consequence of this connection 
between poetry and passing events, 
the faculty of improvisation was 
brought to a state of unparalleled 
perfection amongst the Moors. It was 
not the rich or the learned alone who 
cultivated the art; the poorer also 
practised it as an accomplishment 
which often brought them much gain. 
We have seen Itamid improvise her- 
self into a throne, and we might cite 
scores of instances where less dazzling 
prizes were thus won. In a former 
paper in this Magazine’ I described 
the remarkable talent of improvisation 
which may still be observed amongst 
the peasants of Spain ; and perhaps 
nothing can give us a better picture 
of what Moorish poetry was in the 
reign of Aben-Abed, than its modern, 
though enfeebled descendant, the 
poetry of the Spanish people. 

Wit is another characteristic com- 
mon to both. The Spanish requiébro 
is clearly a Moorish inheritance. A 
well-turned compliment, whether in 
prose or verse, was reckoned as precious 
as a work of art, and children were 
elaborately trained in complimenting 
as a branch of culture essential to a 
good education. A story is told of a 
prince, contemporary with Aben-Abed, 
going into the house of one of his 
subjects where he found no one at 
home but a little boy. Attracted by 
the brightness of the child, he asked 
him playfully, “ Which house do you 
think the prettier, your father’s or 
the palace of the king”? “My 
father’s” was the ready reply, “ when 
the king isin it”. Surprised at such 

1 <The Poetry of the Spanish People” ; 
Macmillan’s Magazine, November, 1886. 
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wit the king determined to try him 
again, and showing him his diamond 
ring, asked if anything could be 
prettier than that. “The finger that 
wears it”, answered the precocious 
little courtier. 

Repartee is after all only the ob- 
verse of compliment, and Aben-Abed 
keenly appreciated both. On one oc- 
casion a famous robber, who had the 
reputation of being a Tyll Eulenspiegel 
of those times, had created a sensa- 
tion in the town by perpetrating a 
practical joke while he was actually 
being crucified. The king ordered this 
victim of justice to be taken down 
from the cross and ushered into his 
presence, where he remonstrated with 
him, and expressed wonder at such 
persistence in deeds of lawlessness. 
“ Did your Majesty know the delights 
of robbing”, replied the brigand, 
“‘you would step down from your 
throne and join us”. This answer so 
tickled the king that he found the 
man a place in his bodyguard, of 
which he turned out a most efficient 
member. 

Aben-Abed himself was famous for 
the readiness with which he could im- 
provise verses of great merit. When 
walking through the streets of his 
capital one day, his attention was 
attracted by a girl selling wine. In 
the streets of Damascus or Cairo the 
wine-sellers may still be heard singing 
the praises of their wares in highly 
figurative language ; and this Moorish 
girl was inviting the custom of the 
passers-by with this couplet : 

Come drink the cooling wine draught ; 

’Tis by your thirst we live. 

Your solid gold we ask for, 

Our liquid yold we give. 


The king catching up the idea, 
asked to be served with a cup of wine, 
and improvised this reply : 

I said to her, “ Pour forth thy wine, 

And this bright gem I'll give to thee”. 

She answered, Drink, and so for thine 

As bright a gem thou tak’st from me ”. 

Frederick the Great used to say 
that if there were any country he 


wished to ruin, he would put its 
government into the hands of the 
philosophers. To govern a kingdom 
by poets is a still more fatal experi- 
ment ; yet such was the government 
of the kingdom of Seville. The wonder 
is not that ruin overtook it, but that 
it came as tardily as it did. The first 
part of Aben-Abed’s reign was marked 
by an ephemeral prosperity. Cordova 
was conquered, and for a short time 
the king of Seville held a sway such 
as no Moorish sovereign had held 
since the fall of the Caliphate. But 
this short prosperity hastened on his 
final misfortunes, for it excited the 
jealousy of the Castilian king. Al- 
phonso advanced with a powerful army 
conquering and devastating the terri- 
tory he passed through, till he found 
himself beneath the walls of Seville. 
Fearing to try the issue by force of 
arms, Aben-Abed, like his father, re- 
sorted to diplomacy, and bought peace 
by consenting to pay double the former 
tribute. This left him with a sullied 
prestige and an exhausted treasury. 
To redeem the one and to replenish 
the other, Ben-Amar advised him to 
venture a greater stake by equipping 
a force against the kingdom of Murcia. 
The expedition ultimately proved vic- 
torious, but it was a victory that cost 
dearer than defeat. By bad general- 
ship and worse diplomacy a whole 
army was lost and much treasure ex- 
pended. 

At his own request Ben-Amar was 
appointed governor of the new province. 
Elated by the continued success which 
had raised him from an obscure wan- 
derer to the highest office in a kingdom 
that his own policy had done not a 
little to extend, his vanity swelled till 
it overwhelmed his very reason. He 
entered his new post with the pomp of 
a Roman emperor, and once installed, 
he assumed all the outward insignia 
of independent sovereignty. The king 
at first was inclined to overlook the 
disloyal conduct of his minister ; and 
even when he went the length of 
openly disobeying the royal command 
no steps were taken to punish him. 
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But an irreparable breach was slowly 
opening betwixt the king and his old 
favourite, and the manner in which 
the rupture was finally brought about 
affords a good illustration of the char- 
acters of both and the times in which 
they lived. Ben-Amar issued a mani- 
festo in the form of a poem full of 
pompous bombast and self-glorifica- 
tion. The king was more amused than 
displeased at this extraordinary pro- 
duction ; and at a feast in the Alcazar 
he entertained a brilliant assembly of 
his courtiers with a witty but not 
ill-natured parody of it. This was cir- 
culated with much merriment, mingled 
with not a little spiteful triumph, 
amongst the courtiers of Seville ; and 
as was to be expected, it soon reached 
the ears of Ben-Amar and stung him 
intofury. He retaliated in an elaborate 
satire full of the most scurrilous abuse 
and slander not only of the king him- 
self but of his queen, whose low origin 
was made a special butt for ridicule. 
To slander Itamid was a sin which 
Aben-Abed could not pardon even in 
his favourite, and he vowed that the 
satirist should expiate the crime with 
his life. His arrest was ordered ; but 
when the messengers arrived in Murcia 
they found that the inhabitants of the 
province, unable to bear with the 
arrogance and oppression of their 
governor, had revolted, and Ben-Amar 
had fled. For some time he wandered 
about Spain, offering his services to 
every sovereign he knew to be hostile 
to hisformer master. But rejected by 
all he at length fell into the hands of 
Aben-Abed, and was conveyed a cap- 
tive to Seville. Introduced into the 
royal presence he craved pardon with 
loud protestations of penitence. He 
succeeded in obtaining a respite, and 
there is little doubt his appeal to old 
memories had such a powerful effect 
on the king that his life would have 
been spared; but his unquenchable 
vanity proved his destruction; for no 
sooner was the interview over than he 
began to boast of his own power and 
the king’s weakness. His rivals at 
the court were not slow in reporting 
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these boasts to their master, whose 
patience was now strained beyond en- 
durance. In a paroxysm of rage he 
hurried to the chamber where the 
prisoner was confined, and in the heat 
of the altercation that ensued slew 
him with his own hand. The dream 
of Silves was realized. 

Meanwhile king and kingdom were 
fast being drawn into the vortex of 
ruin which was soon to overwhelm 
them. The mad policy of Ben-Amar 
and the extravagance of the court had 
drained the treasury; and the time 
had come round when the tribute 
must again be paid. When the am- 
bassador arrived to collect it the full 
sum was tendered, but in coins short 
of the standard weight. The Jew who 
had been entrusted with the charge of 
the mission by the Castilian king 
quickly detected the deception and 
demanded payment of the deficiency. 
His astuteness cost him his life. 

The murder of an ambassador is an 
act of treachery which cannot be de- 
fended, though the crime seems to 
have been committed without either 
the knowledge or connivance of the 
king. But guilty or not, he paid 
dearly for it. -The Christians deter- 
mined to wreak their vengeance not 
on Seville only but on all the Moslem 
states of Spain, and advanced with a 
strength that carried everything be- 
fore it, and threatened the total ex- 
pulsion of the Moors from the Penin- 
sula. The Moorish princes were now 
compelled to bury their mutual ani- 
mosities in the common fear of exter- 
mination ; but weakened by genera- 
tions of effeminacy, they soon recognized 
that even in combination they were no 
match for the trained warriors of 
Alphonso and the fiery valour of his 
great champion, the Cid. 

There remained but one source of 
refuge—an appeal to the Moslems of 
Africa. The king of Seville might 
well shrink from such a course. Tra- 


dition had it that an astrologer in his 
father’s reign predicted that the 
dynasty would be destroyed by a 
race of men not born in Spain; and 

















Al-Motadhid had shrewdly conjectured 
that the prophecy pointed to the 
Almoravides. This tribe, but lately 
emerged from barbarism to adopt the 
Moslem faith, had already conquered 
the whole of the North-West of Africa, 
and it was to their leader, Jusuf-ben- 
Tashfin, that the Spanish Arabs pro- 
posed to appeal for aid. Reluctant as 
Aben-Abed was to adopt this course, 
the case was desperate and he was 
obliged to consent. Jusuf at once 
complied, crossed over to Spain, and 
defeated Alphonso in the great battle 
of Zalacca. Though he returned to 
Morocco immediately afterwards, he 
made it apparent from his first landing 
that he had not taken up arms for the 
sake of religion alone. In a few 
months he succeeded in picking a 
quarrel with the king of Seville, and 
again crossed to Spain to fight against 
those whom he had so recently be- 
friended. 

City after city succumbed before 
the invaders, till at length, on May 
10th, 1091, they laid siege to Seville 
itself. Whatever may have been his 
incapacity as a general, Aben-Abed 
had no lack of personal courage. It 
is solely owing to his valour that the 
city held out as long and as bravely 
as it did. More than once, when a 
breach had been effected in the walls 
and the Africans were actually within 
the town, the king put himself at the 
head of a picked band of his soldiers 
and drove them out. But disaster 
followed disaster, till the enemy could 
no longer be held at bay. The last 
struggle was the most desperate of all. 
The king fought the invaders from 
street to street, and made a final stand 
in the Alcazar itself. But fate was 
fighting against him, and he and his 
queen and household soon found them- 
selves the captives of the African 
prince. 

A few days afterwards, on the very 
spot which had been the scene of his 
romantic meeting with Itamid, the 
dethroned king embarked in the ship 
that was to convey both to an African 
prison, The whole populace, we are 
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told, crowded to bid the last farewell 
to a monarch so justly popular; and 
there was not a dry eye among them 
as the ship sailed slowly round the 
bend of the river which would hide for 
ever from the view of the captive the 
city where he had so recently reigned 
a king. 

The misfortunes of Aben-Abed not 
only sealed his popularity and posthu- 
mous fame, but gave to his subsequent 
poetry that touch of pathos for which 
it isso remarkable. Poetry was the 
only solace left him. Every trivial 
event in the monotony of his captivity 
called forth a verse, and was viewed 
through the medium of his own mis- 
fortune and tinged with his own 
melancholy. On the route which the 
captives were marched through Mo- 
rocco to their prison in Agmat, they 
passed a place where the country- 
people had assembled to pray for rain. 
This called forth these couplets : 


I saw the people praying 

The clouds their rain to yield, 
“Ah! take my tears”, I told them, 
“ And water each his field”. 


“ Well hast thou said”, they answered, 
“For more than Heaven’s flood 

The tears thou shed’st ; but falling, 
They mingled fill with blood.” 


Some of his finest poems were writ- 
ten in his prison at Agmat. The lines 
on the anniversary of the feast of 
Ramadan are a fair specimen : 


This day had once brought merriment and 
feasting. 

What joy can feast-days ‘bring a captive 
slave ! 

My wretched children starving cling around 
me ; 

O Allah, pity! 


crave. 


Grant the bread they 


With aching heart I stoop to kiss my 
darlings— 

Those cheeks once rosy, now so wan and 
pale ; 

Their tender feet but trained to tread on 
velvet, j 

Torn by the jaggéd pavement of a gaol. 
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Once I was king; a thousand vassals 
waited, 

Eager to do my bidding ere I bade. 

Now I am slave, and all the world my 
master — 

O kings, your 
shade ! 


The last days of the banished king 
were lighted up by a transient gleam 
of hope. The poet, Ben-al-labana, who 
had been one of the friends and cour- 
tiers of his glorious days, hastened to 
the scene of his captivity with im- 
portant tidings. A revolt in his 


glory’s but a fleeting 


favour had been set on foot in Spain 
and had already spread to Seville. 
The captive waited for some months 
in eager expectation of release. 


> 
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lease came at last, but it came in the 
form of death. He died in his fiftieth 
year and was buried at Agmat, where 
Itamid, the devoted companion of his 
misfortunes, was soon laid by his side. 

More than two centuries after, a 
Moorish poet who made a pilgrimage 
to his tomb found it obliterated by 
time and neglect. But his verses still 
lived. We may fancy how often they 
must have echoed through the halls of 
the Alhambra, long after Seville had 
ceased to be a Moorish city, when its 
mosque had changed to a Cathedral, 
and his own Alcazar to the palace of a 
Christian king. 


J. W. Cromsie. 




















MY SON 

Wuetuer there really was such a 
person as “my son Tommy,” most of 
us who met at night in the billiard- 
room of the Elephant were inclined 
to doubt. Certainly old Smith, Father 
Tommy as he was usually called, was 
not naturally a man of guile, and the 
simple, earnest, loving way he spoke 
of his son, coupled with the absence 
of any apparent inducement to deceive, 
made it difficult to believe that the 
whole thing was a fiction ; still there 
was such monstrous vagueness and 
inconsistency in the father’s allusions 
to his son that it was equally or even 
more difficult to believe anything 
else. 

And the curious thing was that on 
any other subject Father Tommy was 
frank and communicative enough. He 
had made his appearance among us 
but a few days, when we already knew 
most of his history. He had been a 
farmer ina neighbouring county in a 
very small way until a far-away 
cousin had died and left him quite a 
little fortune. “By gum! times had 
been that bad, I tell ’ee I ’ad to scrat 
afore I pecked ; so when the lawyer 
chap towd me as ’ow there was summat 
a comin’ to me 1 was took aback 
like ; ‘ Noa dainger,’ says I, ‘a ’aporth 
o’ bad nuts is all owd Jack Smith is 
ever like to ’ave left ’im.’ ‘ Noa, it’s 
summat better nor that, yo’n got, 
Maister John Smith,’ says ’e. ‘ Ay, 
ay,’ says I, ‘ plain Jack yesterday, an’ 
Maister John to-day! Why sure-a-lie, 
the cat’s kittened!’”’ 

And on the subject of his son 
Tommy he was willing, nay anxious, 
to talk; but he preferred to question 
rather than to be questioned. After 
he himself had with great slyness 
worked the conversation round to this 
subject, the nervousness he displayed 
and the abominableduplicity he stooped 
to, when the questioned in his turn 
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became questioner, were calculated to 
shake one’s faith in human nature. 
“ Be ’appen yo’ metten my son Tommy 
in Lonnen town?” he would ask some- 
one who had lately come from the 
metropolis, “Or yo’ might ‘a ’eerd 
tark on’im, mebbee! ’E’s doin’ despert 
well, las’ time I ’eerd.” 

He would never volunteer more 
definite information as to the ‘address, 
manner of life, or profession of the 
mysterious Tommy than this. When 
confronted with definite inquiries as 
to whether his son was in this or that 
profession or business, he would mop: 
his brow with a table-cloth of a pocket- 
handkerchief wrought about with 
divers colours, and murmur confiden- 
tially to its voluminous folds that ‘ be 
’appen” such was the case, but that 
he did not “rightly mind.” Or per 
haps he would vary the formula by 
saying that he “ oodn’t say for sartin 
like as ’ow Tommy ’adn’t turned ‘is 
mind that way.” This oracular re- 
mark would be his answer to the 
simple inquiry, whether his son was 
a Smith whom the ‘njuirer had known 
in the Navy, or in the Church, or in 
the medical profession. Everybody, 
you see, had known a Smith who was 
getting on well in something. 

Undismayed however by the just 
indignation which all we who knew 
him expressed at his shuffling attitude. 
on this subject, this audacious old man 
continued his inquiries, asking all who 
penetrated to the smoking-room of the 
Elephant from the outside world for 
news of his son. In order to meet 
half way in their kindly efforts, those 
who endeavoured to give him the in- 
formation he required (we will chari- 
tably suppose that was his object) he 
was most complaisant in the matter of 
minor details. The amiable Tommy 
was a veritable chameleon. His per- 


sonal appearance varied from hour to 
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hour. The model, standard, or ideal 
sketch of him as found existing in his 
father’s head, and extracted therefrom 
in a ragged and piecemeal condition 
by a hard-headed young Scotch bar- 
rister after two hours’ rigorous cross- 
examination, was that of a boy of 
sixteen rather than a man of thirty, 
which age we were told Tommy must 
have reached by now. Macpherson 
dismissed the witness in the following 
impressive and scathing words: “ Mr. 
Smith, it’s my duty to inform you, 
that you’re a mon just given over to 
prevarication and deception, and con- 
sidering your years I'd advise you to 
take heed to your ways; I'd just go 
and have a quiet talk with the minister ; 
and, Mr. Smith” (here the honest 
Scot’s self-control broke down, and his 
wrath and his dialect burst forth), 
**deil tak ye, mon ; dinna come teasing 
us puir bodies with your cock and 
bull stories of your son Thamas, who’s 
mebbee got a thick head of hair and 
mebbee bald-pated, and is mebbee sax 
fuit high or just as likely five, ye 
dinna ken which, though he’s your 
own bairn and ye mind him weel— 
which is just incredible, and neither 
mair nor less than a lie—d’ye ken 
what that signifies, Mr. Smith?” and 
Macpherson, like Naaman, went away 
in a rage. But Father Tommy, re- 
marking calmly that the infuriated 
Caledonian was “as mad as an owd 
tup in a ’alter”, continued his gin 
and water. 

That same evening Mordaunt 
brought his father, the General, down 
to the Elephant. He had lately come 
back from India. Being most of us 
in great awe of this ancient hero (who 
combined the engaging qualities of the 
haughty military dandy and the gouty 
old gentleman) we trembled when we 
saw Father Tommy take him in hand. 
Happily the General, who wouldn’t 
have vouchsafed one of us a civil 
answer, Was majestically gracious to 
Father Tommy. Presently we heard the 
General say, “ Tut, tut, my good man, 
India’s a big place. By , sir, big 
enough to hold more than one Smith, 
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though that is an uncommon name, 
too”. The General was pleased with 
his joke: the General smiled: the 
General actually laughed. 

“Ay, ay. It bin a big plaice, I 
suppose—bigger nor all England, I dar’ 
say?” 

The General laughed again, mock- 
ingly. ‘ Pouf,” said the General, as 
though he would blow his native land 
away; “England is a mere fleabite 
compared with that great country, 
sir.” 

“Eh, well, but arter all,” said 
Father Tommy comfortably, “ we 
dunna goo by size, or a cow ‘ouid 
catch a hare.” 

The General was doubtful how to 
take this observation ; was it, could it 
be a reflection on the land he had just 
come from? He concluded to take no 
notice of it. But he was ruffled. He 
gave Father Tommy to understand 
that he was not likely to know this 
Mr. Thomas Smith, unless the said 
Thomas was in the army, and unless 
he (the General) was told in what 
regiment. 

The other remarked in reply that 
he believed he had a vague ‘reminis- 
cence of the army having been 
mentioned by his son as his temporary 
occupation ; as for regiment, he 
thought his son had no special choice ; 
probably he patronized first one and 
then another, or any that came 
handy, “’appened to be thereabout”’ ; 
he explained his own comparative 
ignorance on this point by saying that 
he personally disapproved of the 
service ; he “ didna houd by sodgering 
at arl, not ’imself ; but he reckoned it 
were summat for them to do, as 
couldna’ do no better, like.” 

3ut the General had fled; and Mr. 
Smith finished his explanation to the 
company at large, who listened indeed, 
but listened in a silence half-sareastic, 
half-indignant. For we all looked 
upon “son Tommy” by this time as 
a myth and a mockery, an idiot’s tale 
never worth the telling, and now 


grown sadly stale and unprofitable. 
Amongst the many peculiarities of 

















Mr. Smith, which those of us who were 
merely people of practical common- 
sense found repugnant to our ideas of 
propriety and vexing to our temper, 
but which the so-called lovers of 
character professed to consider very 
interesting and old-fashioned, must be 
included a profound distrust of banks, 
which led him to keep large sums of 
money in a ridiculous kind of iron 
cupboard let into the wall of the 
ground-floor room of his little cottage. 
His living in such a wretched little 
dwelling was a similar and an equally 
reprehensible whim. Nothing would 
persuade him to change his manner of 
living, now that he was a well-to do 
man, from what it had been when he 
was a poor, struggling farmer. So in 
his tiny cottage, with its two or three 
little rooms, he lived all by himself ; 
and in the cupboard in the wall it 
was an open secret that he kept most 
of his money. 

We pointed out to him the folly and 
danger of his behaviour, but he was 
deaf to all our warnings. To one or 
two of us he indeed confided another 
reason which prompted him to run 
the risk of keeping so much money 
loose about him. He declared that 
he could never be sure at what hour of 
the day or night his son might not 
drop in upon him unexpectedly, and in 
case he should be in want of money it 
was necessary to have plenty near at 
hand. As to burglars, he laughed 
quite cheerfully at our forebodings, 
and protested he had no fear of any 
coming to his “little bit of a place.” 

But on one dark December night 
Mr. Smith, lying awake, became 
gradually conscious that he was not 
alone in the house. The snow was 
falling fast and heavily, and from the 
outside world there came not a sound 
to break the stillness ; but within the 
house certain stealthy movements and 
indistinct rustling sounds reached the 
keen ears of Mr. Smith, and led him 
to believe, as we have said, that he 
had been visited by some uninvited 
guests. 

“ By gum,” whispered he to himself, 
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as he silently drew on his nether gar- 
ments, “there be summun in the 
‘ouse.” Listening intently for a while, 
he was confirmed in this impression, 
and repeated his conviction in the 
same form of words. He dragged 
on one stocking. Flushed with his 
exertions, for the stockings were tight 
and very closely knitted, and Mr. 
Smith’s figure did not allow of his 
stooping with ease, he panted out “I 
mun go and see .’ Then he 
fought and wrestled with the other 
stocking before he allowed himself to 
finish his sentence. “—-—— what they 
be arter.”’ 

To complete his toilet it was only 
necessary to don an immense greatcoat, 
With his boots in one hand, and a 
gun in the other, he stole softly and 
slowly down stairs. Arrived at the 
bottom he paused to think out his 
next step, murmuring abstractedly 
over again the words he had already 
used, “ [ mun see what they be arter.” 

Wishing not to frighten away, but 
to capture the intruders, he did not go 
directly into the room in which he 
believed they were, but leaving the 
house by the back way went quietly 
round to the front door, holding him- 
self in readiness for anything that 
might happen. His object was to cut 
off the marauders’ retreat, and catch 
them in the act. 

“ It’s nation mucky,” remarked Mr. 
Smith placidly, as he trudged round 
the house through the blinding snow. 
“JT dunna know as I ever seed a 
muckier night.” As he recorded this 
meteorological observation he reached 
the front door. It was ajar, so he 
peeped in to see what was going on 
within. 

While Mr. Smith had been attiring 
himself and making preparations to 
receive his nocturnal guests, the latter 
had been equally busy down stairs. 

They were two in number ; one was 
tall and the other short, and the latter 
seemed to take the lead. They had 





succeeded in opening, with the assist- 
ance of a skeleton key, the cupboard 
in the wall, and the short man was 
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investigating its contents while the 
tall man was holding a small bull’s- 
eye lantern. 

“’Old it steady, you fool,” whispered 
the former. “’Ere, give it me, and 
get yourself some sal wolatile, or 
smelling-salts, or somethink, Ring 
the bell and ask the genelman of the 
‘ouse where he keeps his medicine. 
He allays was a chicken-’earted chap,” 
he continued to himself as his com- 
panion gave him the lantern and leant 
back against the wall. “I was a fool 
ever to trust him in a job.” He 
hunted about amongst the papers and 
the packets, which the cupboard con- 
tained, for a while in silence. Sud- 
denly he gave vent to a stifled excla- 
mation of intense astonishment. His 
partner looked up in mute inquiry 
and saw him gazing open-mouthed at 
a dirty old photograph. It was a 
portrait of a boy of sixteen or there- 
abouts: the black coat very long in 


the tails and very short in the 
sleeves, the gorgeous necktie, the 


massive and elaborate watch-chain, 
and still more the fashion of the hair 
brushed with much care and painful 
ingenuity low down across the brow, 
rising in a bold sweep above the 
temples, and terminating in a broad, 
smooth feather overshadowing each 
ear,—-each and all of these outward 
and visible signs betokened the village 
Brummel dressed in his Sunday best. 

“Why, Tommy, it’s you!” whis- 
pered the short man, “sure as ma 
Christian, It’s you, Tommy,” he re- 
peated solemnly, “or [’'m a d——d 
Dutchman.” 

Meanwhile his friend, after one 
trembling, amazed glance at the pho- 
tograph, had been plunged in thought. 
lt was indeed true; it was his por- 
trait, taken just before he left his 
father’s house twelve years ago under 
press of circumstances so urgent that 
he had not time to say good-bye, nor 
even to return some few pounds which 
his father had been putting by in view 
of the approaching rent-day. Could 
it be that the rich, eccentric Mr. 
Smith, in whose house they then 
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were, was indeed the father whom 
he had left in poverty that seemed 
at that time hopeless and _ helpless ? 
If he had only known, if he had only 
foreseen this change of circumstance, 
would he have left that father? 
Never! That kind father! Dear 
old dad! Was it too late to return? 
His eyes turned watery. They were 
weak by nature, and had a way of 
filling in moments of excitement in a 
way which often provoked the wrath 
of the short man. He was a coarse 
fellow, that short man; whereas 
Tommy was a person of infinite sus- 
ceptibility and tender emotions. 

Though the tender recollections 
which called up the tears to his eyes 
barely lasted a second, Tommy, having 
an active brain, felt that second to 
have been wasted. Dismissing senti- 
ment he braced himself up for action, 
resolving to play the man and so win 
his way back to an _ affectionate 
parent's heart. 

While his late partner still bent 
over the photograph, he swiftly closed 
and locked the cupboard which con- 
tained his father’s wealth, — his 
father’s! to be one day his own! 
Though he moved as noiselessly as 
possible, his companion heard him and 
turned abruptly round. Tommy, 
caught in the very act of treachery, 
stood before his friend like a naughty 
schoolboy, watering at the eyes, hid- 
ing the key behind his back, and 
twisting from side to side. 

“IT allays said you were a sneak, 
Tommy,’ whispered the short man. 
* You allays did sneak, an’ you allays 
will. You'd sneak a poor beggar and 
you'd sneak the Queen or the Hem- 
peror of Germany. An’ you'll go on 
sneaking till you sneak yourself into 
h——! But, Tommy, you daren’t 
sneak me, much as you'd like to. 
Cause why? Cause I’d have your 
heart out, Tommy. Now, ’and me 
over that key.” 

The trembling Tommy hastened to 
obey ; but in his haste, and with his 
trembling, the key slipped from his 
grasp and fell on the floor. The short 




















man stooped to pick it up, and for a 
moment could not find it. Tommy 
was seized with a sudden inspiration. 
He caught up a sharp chisel (used in 
their trade) which was lying on the 
table, and madly struck at the back 
of the short man’s neck as he stooped. 
But alas! Tommy’s plans were always 
happier in conception than in their 
realization. Even as he struck, his 
purpose faltered, and the terrible blow 
did but in the end graze the skin of 
his enemy. The next moment,—in 
far shorter time than it takes to tell, 
—Tommy was lifted from his feet and 
laid softly on his back on the floor, 
softly, to avoid arousing any one in 
the house. For the same reason a 
hand was on his mouth, preventing 
all utterance on his part. 

The short man did not give his 
victim that little speech on things in 
general which is, we believe, customary 
in such circumstances. Time was too 
precious. He did indeed point out to 
his late friend the curious fulfilment 
of a prophecy he had recently uttered 
on the subject of Tommy’s ultimate 
fate, namely, that he would “sneak” 
himself into the nether world, and 
that prophecy, he ventured to say, 
was now on the point of being ful- 
filled. Then, without any further 
yielding to garrulity, the short man 
felt about for the sharp chisel, which 
had fallen in the struggle. 

But in stretching out to get it, he 
slightly and for a moment relaxed his 
hold on Tommy’s throat. It was 
Tommy’s last chance. Uplifting his 
voice he cried aloud, with all the 
energy left him, on his father. 
“ Father!” he cried. “ Father ! 
Help! It’s me! Tommy.” 

And lo! his despairing cry was 
answered. There was a roar in his 
ears, as though an eighty-ton gun had 
been fired off in the room. His as- 
sailant, the short man, sprang up 
from over him, and then fell back 
with a groan; and he himself rising 
trembling to his feet saw a shadow in 
front of him, and heard a hoarse voice 
say, “Tommy! Tommy, lad! Speak, 
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Good God, have I killed 


Tommy!” 


Tommy. 


him ? 


When the first agitation attendant 
on the strange re-union of father and 
son had subsided, both turned to look 
at the dead man lying across the floor. 
“ What shall we do about him?” said 
the young man shuddering. His father 
for answer threw the tablecloth over 
the corpse, moving it at the same 
time nearer to the wall. ‘ Dunna yo’ 
fret about the likes of him, Tommy,” 
he said soothingly. He noticed and 
wondered at his son’s agitation ; but 
attributed it to some highly refined 
sentiment of humanity, which his own 
coarser, more brutal nature could not 
properly appreciate. 

Then he revived the fire, and seat- 
ing his son in front of it he fell-to 
caressing him in a clumsy, timid 
way ; holding one of his hands and 
patting and stroking it, to express 
thereby the affection he was unable 
to put into words. Neither of the 
two spoke much. The old man made 
occasional references to the times pre- 
vious to their separation, and to his 
loneliness during the last twelve years ; 
but to the events which had just oc- 
curred he made no allusion. Some 
instinct warned him not to inquire too 
closely what had brought his son on 
the scene of action at that particular 
crisis. It was enough for him that he 
had come and had been nearly killed 
in defence of his father’s property. 
* He ’ouldn’t see his old faither robbed, 
and he fought like a lion,” the old 
man remarked to himself, as he pot- 
tered about getting fresh coal for the 
fire, and busying himself in other such 
ways. But though he derived great 
comfort to himself from these private 
eulogies of his son’s valour, he never 
seemed able to express this admiration 
of his conduct to the young man in 
person. With him all he could co 


was to stroke his hand, or occasion- 
ally, for a change, the sleeve of his 
coat. 

Tommy himself was equally silent 
and ill-at-ease. 


Divers emotions will 
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at once occur to the reader, each a 
sufficient explanation of his  taci- 
turnity ; remorse for the past, prayer- 
fulness for the future, thankfulness for 
his own rescue from imminent death, 
horror at the fate which had overtaken 
his late associate, re-awakened love for 
this father so full of love and forgive- 
ness for him; these and other kindred 
emotions, the reader will imagine, were 
filling the young man’s heart. We 
have said that Tommy was ever open 
to emotion; and we doubt not that 
in time and in the absence of distract- 
ing anxieties, he would have keenly felt 
each and all of these gentle influences. 
But at this present moment his soul 
was full of a trouble, very big and very 
near at hand, which called for im- 
mediate action, and occupied all his 
thoughts. So while he submitted 
passively to his father’s caresses, and 
answered his questions -in mono- 
syllables, he was all the time turning 
this problem over and over in his 
mind, seeking for a solution. 

At last the solution came. He 
heaved a great sigh, and turned to see 
what his companion was doing. The 
poor old man, a little dismayed at his 
son’s silence, had been casting about 
in what fresh, untried way he might 
prove the reality of his joy and love. 
Words failed him from the outset : 
deeds so far had suggested themselves 
only in the form of the rude caresses 
already described ; but to continue 
these with any spirit some response 
from the beloved object is desirable, 
and even so they grow monotonous. 
At last a bright idea struck the old 
man, Going to the cupboard he ex- 
tracted the very roll of banknotes 
which had been the bone of contention 
earlier in the evening, and put them 
shyly into the hands of the young man. 

Tommy’s thoughtfulness had rather 
chilled the old man, and he spoke with 
considerable reserve and affected in- 
ditference ; but he looked wistfully 
enough into his face. Would this son 
of his never melt ? Would he not for 
some little short space, some half-hour 
at least, open his heart and give his 
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love to the father, who had been look- 
ing forward so eagerly to this hour 
through so many weary years ? 

“Be ’appen, yo’ dunna know as I’m 
a rich man now, Tommy?” he said 
smiling faintly. “But I’se saved it all 
for yo’, Tommy, cause yo’n got to show 
all these folk about ’ere, ay, and in 
Lonnen town, as ’ow yo’ be as good as 
the best on ’em. Owld Jack Smith 
never boasted te be much good at any- 
thing ; but there’s mony a good cock 
comes out on a ragged bag; and, 
Tommy, dunna yo’ be afeared as ’ow 
your owld faither will come and spoil 
sport. Your gentlefolk friends shanna 
never see me, to throw me in your 
teeth, lad. Dunna yo’ be afeared. 
I'll keep quiet-like, down ’ere, and yo'll 
come and see me now and again, 
wunna yo’, Tommy?” 

But Tommy even now made no 
answer save a short “ Yes.” And the 
reason was, not that he was sullen or 
indifferent to this proffered affection, 
but simply that he was considering 
how the offer of the money fitted into 
his plans, and whether there was any 
objection to his taking it. Perhaps if 
it had been necessary for him to win 
back his father’s affection for himself, 
he would have been demonstrative 
enough ; as it was, with the old man 
so plainly devoted to him, any outlay 
of affection on his part would have 
been obviously so much dissipated 
energy ; and part of Tommy’s philo- 
sophy was never to dissipate his 
energy. So he took the money, and 
then, declaring he was tired, proposed 
they should both go to sleep, curling 
himself up on a bench by way of 
setting the example. This was so 
obviously the sensible thing to do after 
the exertions of the last hour, that his 
father reproached himself for repining 
at the proposal; but he did repine and 
feel hurt nevertheless ; that one night 
he thought they might have done 
without sleep. However he offered no 


objections ; good-nights, cold and re- 
strained on either side, were exchanged, 
and silence reigned. 

But the old man could not sleep. His 























heart was too heavy within him, and 
allowed his brain no rest. He lay and 
stared at the fire for a long time, till 
that became a mere blurred indistinct 
smudge ; for his eyes were filling and 
overflowing, and filling again with big, 
scalding tears. There was a great 
lump in his throat which nearly 
choked him. To have given free vent 
to his grief, to have cried and sobbed 
aloud, would have relieved him; but 
that he dared not do for fear of waking 
his son. So he lay on his bench, and 
with the sleeve of his coat wiped away 
the tears, as they coursed silently down 
his cheeks, 

At last he could bear the restraint 
no longer. Raising himself cautiously 
on his elbow he looked to the bench on 
the opposite side of the fireplace, where 
the young man was lying apparently 
in a sound sleep. The father crept 
stealthily, timidly, to his son’s side, and 
gazed into his face; then trembling 
at his own temerity he kissed him 
lightly on the forehead. The sleeper 
made no movement. Kneeling by his 
side, the father in whispering accents 
and broken tones, with his hands 
gripped together, and the tears stream- 
ing down his face, laid bare his heart. 
In words which we will not repeat 
here, rude, colourless, insufficient 
words, simple, artless, piteous words, 
wild, unintelligible, broken words, 
mingling the tale of his own great 
love with prayers for love to be given 
him in return, alternating tender re- 
miniscences of the past with intreaties 
for the future; in suchlike fond and 
foolish fashion this old man lamented 
over his son, as David over Absalom ; 
but Absalom was dead, whereas Tommy 
was but——asleep. 

However this outbreak, otherwise 
reprehensible, had one good effect. It 
at once relieved and exhausted the old 
man, who shortly afterwards fell into 
a broken sleep. 

If the reader has been weary of this 
last episode, and waiting impatiently 
for this sentimental old fool to have 
done with his melodramatics, he shares 
and can sympathise with the feelings 
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of our friend Tommy. Indeed if merely 
to read of the hysterical effusions of a 
doating old father over the recumbent 
form of a prodigal son be tedious, what 
must be the tedium of one who has to 
play the part of the prodigal, and keep 
up the pretence of slumbering through 


it all to boot? Believe me, Tommy 
raised a heartfelt song of thanks- 
giving to heaven when his father at 
last subsided to sleep; for Tommy 
was in his way rather a devout young 
man. 

It was essential to him that the old 
man should go to sleep, and that soon ; 
because it was essential to his safety 
that he should leave the place before 
the dead body of his late friend, the 
short man, was found, and _ before 
inquiries, awkward to himself, were 
made. He must go, and go to-night ; 
for, knowing his father as he did, he 
foresaw that he would refuse to part 
with him at any risk. There was no 
alternative but that he should dis- 
appear at once, as quietly as he came ; 
wait till the matter had blown over, 
and then rejoin his father, when they 
would live happy ever after. 

He had carefully cousidered the 
matter, and been forced to this con- 
clusion. It was not for his own 
pleasure that he went, he informed his 
imaginary detractors indignantly. He 
would sooner not go, for many reasons ; 
amongst others, that he was tired, and 
that it was a wretched snowy night to 
spend out of doors. Besides he had 
his natural affections as well as 
others, and it pained him very much 
to be leaving so soon a fond parent 
whom he had only just found anew, 
and found moreover in such comfort- 
able worldly circumstances. 

He argued himself into the idea that 
he was in fact sacrificing himself on 
the altar of duty, and possessed by this 
comfortable delusion, felt quite a glow 
of manly devotion passing through 
him; but Tommy is not the first 


person who has cherished the illusion 
that some wholly self-interested action, 
because it contains an element of dis- 
comfort, 


is therefore highly meri- 
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torious, and indeed in 
heroic. 

The bull’s-eye lantern which Tommy 
and his friend had brought with them 
was still lying on a chair; it would 
evidently be useful for a nocturnal 
journey, but to get it Tommy had to pass 
close by the dead man. He shuddered 
as he did so, and was hurrying away, 
when a sudden thought struck him, 
suggested by the sight of the corpse. 
He fetched his father’s pocket-hand- 
kerchief (which was lying in the old 
man’s half-closed hand, with which 
indeed he had been wiping away the 
last remaining tears as he dropped 
off to sleep) and deliberately, if some- 
what daintily—for he was really a 
gentle soul and much disliked the 
sight of bloodshed—dabbled it in the 
spilt blood. Conveying the dripping 
rag back to where his father was 
lying, he shook and flicked it over and 
about the old man’s clothes and person, 
until they were stained to his satis- 
faction. This was a mere act of pre- 
caution. He had no reason to believe 
that his father would seek to transfer 
the responsibility for the deed com- 
mitted that night from off his own 
shoulders: indeed Tommy believed 
and trusted that he would not be 
tempted to do so, but would he easily 
able to explain and justify the homi- 
cide ; still, it was well to be on the 
safe side, so the young man, being un- 
avoidably prevented from attending 
the inquest, took this means of indica- 
ting, to any who might be interested, 
who had killed the man. And having 
paid this last attention to his parent, 
he went his way into the darkness, 

The old man’s sleep was but a 
troubled one, aud presently he awoke. 
His first act on doing so was to look 
round for his son. 
gone ! 

I believe that he knew the worst 
from that very moment, for a wild, 
mad look came into his face. I believe 
that it was only as an idle formality 
that he called his son’s name once and 
again, to assure himself that he was 
not in the house. I believe that at 


some way 


And his son was 
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that very moment the scales fell from 
his eyes, and he knew his son for 
what he was. 

For he rose trembling to his feet, 
and flinging up both hands to heaven, 
shrieked out curses on the man, until, 
exhausted by the awful violence of his 
passion, which tore and rent him as 
the devils of old time tore those whom 
they possessed, he sank in a heap on 
the floor in a storm of sobs and 
tears of impotent rage, not of any 
gentler emotion. 

This last blow had indeed com- 
pletely upset his mental balance, 
There had been a tinge of madness in 
his blind, obstinate devotion to the false 
idol which he had set up; and now 
that the idol lay shattered at his feet, 
his brain had given way beneath the 
shock. His love for, and belief in, his 
son had been the one real thing of his 
life, and now that was gone. He was 
alone in the wide world. King Lear 
had at least the faithful Fool left to 
him; he had no one. 

He sprang up and rushed headlong 
from the house into the dark night, 
into the blinding storm. He neither 
knew nor cared whither he was going. 
An ill-defined idea of wreaking ven- 
geance on some one possessed him, and 
he scrambled along through the deep 
snow, taking no heed to his steps. 
His house lay near the bottom of an 
uninclosed hill some way from the 
town, and it was up the side of this 
hill that he was now fighting his way. 
The storm increased in violence, the 
higher he got ; the wind came howling 
down and strove to beat him back ; 
the snow lashed him about the face 
and hands, curling and spinning round 
him like a great whip; hatless and 
clad but in the seanty clothing which 
he had huddled on when he hurried 
down stairs, the bitter biting cold was 
gnawing its way to his very heart ; 
yet still he battled on. There was a 
storm in the old man’s soul which 
rendered him insensible to the warring 
of the elements without, insensible to 
the cruel cold. 

After that first 


mad outbreak of 
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wild words, he had kept silence, He 
had not the art to express his feelings 
in language. Speech is more of an 
accomplishment than people think. 
Even over the cultured in times of 
sore distress the elemental instincts of 
our common nature resume their sway, 
and they “turn their faces to the 
wall.” So the old man, taught of 
a Nature, suffered in silence ; and perhaps 
the mute appeal of his inarticulate 
misery prevailed more with God than 
many words. For surely it was He 
who sent relief to the tired spirit: 
relief first in the form of physical ex- 
haustion, gift most blessed of all gifts 
bestowed on suffering humanity, with- 
out which the horrible possibilities of 
illimitable agony would be a prospect 
too awful to face; but here a limit 
has been fixed beyond which poor 
suffering humanity may not suffer ; 
here pain and anguish, grief and 
misery are told “thus far may ye go 
and nofurther;” and this limit reached, 
4 thanks be to God, even Death himself 
is powerless to terrify or affright, and 
comes rather as a welcome guest, 
bringing peace. 

A foretaste of which peace came 
even now to the old man. Arrived 
in the lee of an overhanging rock, his 
steps, which had been growing this 
long time ever feebler and feebler, 
failed entirely, and he sank half un- 
conscious to the earth. The place 
where he lay was sheltered from the 
wind, and the snow-flakes no longer 
fell in the old fierce fashion, but 
softly, tenderly, reverently, as though 
they knew the solemn task imposed 
on them, and sorrowed for the know- 
ledge. Tenderly and reverently they 
wrapped him round in a fair white 
shroud ; and softly kissing him left 
him still sleeping. 
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Sleeping and dreaming pleasant 
dreams. He was amongst his young 
friends in the town, and Tommy, the 
long expected Tommy, was by his side, 
and there was not one among them 
who could compare with his sun. See 
how they all pressed round to get a 
word with him. But Tommy laugh- 
ingly put them all aside, and putting 
his old father’s arm in his they two 
walked off together. ... Nay, they 
were still in the old farm, the old 
home. Tommy had never left him at 
all; it had all been an ugly dream. 
Nothing but an ugly dream. An ugly, 
ay, a vile, lying, cruel dream. . . 
The happier, then, the awakening ! 

So he passed into the undiscovered 
country, whose secrets no man knows. 
What awaits him there, who can say ? 
One thing, however, may one not re- 
member? That which was said long 
ago of one, whose sins, though they 
were many, were forgiven, because 
she loved much. 

And what became of Tommy? Let 
me hasten to put the reader’s mind at 
rest. That much enduring young man 
came triumphantly out of his diflicul- 
ties, and met at last with the good 
fortune which a person of his fine 
sentiments deserved, He appeared on 
the scene some few weeks after his 
father’s decease, stating that he had 
only just heard of the melancholy 
event. His grief at the loss he had 
suffered was most aifecting. With 
tears in his eyes, he claimed his 
father’s property as the next of kin, 
and having secured that, went weep- 
ing away from the place, Prostrated 
by the violence of his emotion he 
hardly seemed to know where he had 
come from, or whither he was going: 
What has since become of him is 
utterly unknown, 
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LEAVES FROM A NOTE-BOOK. 


OF SOME OBITER DICTA. 


A New edition of Macaulay’s works 
has been published in five volumes, 
including Sir George Trevelyan’s de- 
lightful biography, and an amusing 
article has been written thereon in 
the Saturday Review. I have ven- 
tured to call it amusing, though it is 
also much more than that, because it 
presents the spectacle of an acute 
and generous mind torn between ad- 
miration for one whom it knows to be 
a great writer and devotion to what 
it conceives to be the first principles of 
a Tory’s duty. I am, if I do not 
flatter myself, an indifferent honest 
Tory. There is no principle of the 
faith (except the canonization of the 
author of “ Lothair”, and that crept 
in since 1 learned the creed) for 
which I would not cheerfully shed 
the last drop of my ink. But such 
uncompromising, and surely such 
uncomfortable, honesty as this is 
beyond me. I could no more quarrel 
with Macaulay’s History because its 
writer was a Whig, than I could quarrel 
with “ Lycidas” because its writer was 
a Puritan. But my friend the Re- 
viewer, like Burke, gives up to perty 
what was meant for mankind. Witha 
thoroughness worthy—I will not say 
of a better cause, for what cause can 
be better than the Tory’s in these 
days? but I will say—of a better 
effect, he has marshalled once again 
the old familiar charges against Macau- 
lay, the remembrance of which adds 
a fresh zest to every right-minded 
reader’s enjoyment ; he has even dis- 
played much ingenuity in dressing some 
of them inanewshape. But though he 
obeys as a Tory, he sighs as a lover of 
literature. Nor can the sense of 
duty quite overcome the natural man 
in him. He cannot hide from us that 
these charges are repeated with but 


halfa heart ; that deep in his soul dwells 
the tender assurance that the offences 
of which he has felt himself in honour 
bound to accuse the Whig would, even 
if true, weigh as nothing in the balance 
against the writer. For my own part 
I am firmly persuaded that were I 
cast on a desert island alone with this 
Reviewer (and no better company need 
a castaway wish for) with all hope of 
return gone so that his backsliding 
could never be revealed, he would con- 
fideto me hissure and certain conviction 
that, taking historians by and large 
(as the sailors say), there is no one of 
them who has gone astray in his facts 
so little as Macaulay ; while the re- 
cipient of this confidence might not 
impossibly in his turn allow that there 
is no one of them who inspires and 
nourishes so many and such fierce 
differences of opinion. 

But Macaulay's reputation as a 
historian can very well be left to take 
care of itself. My business is rather 
with a passage in the article comment- 
ing on Matthew Arnold’s well-known 
and inexplicable verdict on the Lays of 
Ancient Rome. For inexplicable it 
surely is if we take it seriously as the 
weighed and final expression, of the 
eritic’s judgment. ‘This verdict was 
first delivered in one of those admir- 
able lectures on translating Homer 
which marked, among many admirable 
things, Mr. Arnold’s tenure of the 
Chair of Poetry at Oxford. He was 
at that time engaged in combating the 
theory that Homer was in truth the 
first as he was the greatest of the 
balladists, and that therefore the ballad 
style was the proper style for the 
translator of Homer to adopt. It is 
of course impossible to say in what 
freaks a commentator on Homer, as a 
commentator (even an English one) on 




















Shakespeare, will not indulge when the 
fit is on him; but I take it that the 
supporters of this theory meant to 
imply that the position occupied by the 
author of the Iliad and the Odyssey to 
his age was analogous to the position 
occupied by the authors of the ballads 
of “ Chevy Chase” and of “ Sir Patrick 


Spens” to theirs: they sang to the 
children the heroic deeds of their 
fathers. I cannot suppose that they 


meant to assert—I am sure that Sir 

Francis Doyle, who was in some way a 

supporter of this theory, never meant to 

assert that he who sang how Priam 

stooped his pride to kiss those hands, 

Seuvas, dvdpopovous, at ol moX€as KTaVOV 
vias, 


was of the same poetical strain and 
quality as he who sang, 
If I had killed a man to-night, 
Jacke, I would tell it thee : 
But if I have not killed a man to-night, 
Jacke, thou hast killed three— 


any more than Mr. Arnold can have 
meant to assert that 
When the tinker did dine, he had plenty 
of wine, 

belongs to the same class of poetry as 
My wound is deep ; I fain would sleep ; 

Take thou the vanguard of the three, 
And hide me by the bracken bush 

That grows on yonder lily lea, 
Indeed, Mr. Arnold did go so far as to 
allow some smattering of truth to the 
proposition that Homer’s poetry was 
analogous to the ballad-poetry of 
English and other nations ; but further 
than this he would not go, and further, 
if I may here venture to obtrudea feeble 
echo, I am glad he did not go. He did 
own, however, that Maginn’s Homeric 
Ballads, while as far as possible from 
representing either the manner or the 
movement of the Iliad or Odyssey, 
were vigorous and genuine poems in 
their own way, “ not one continual 
falsetto like the pinchbeck Roman 
Ballads of Lord Macaulay”. In a 
subsequent lecture he returned to the 
charge (for which he had apparently 
been somewhat severely handled in the 
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meanwhile) declaring that to his mind 
“a man’s power to detect the ring of 
false metal in these Lays is a good mea- 
sure of his fitness to give an opinion 
about poetical matters at all”. This is to 
say that the young Oxonians of that 
day were charged by their Professor to 
accept as vigorous and genuine poetry 
in its own way such lines as, 


And scarcely had she begun to wash, 
Ere she was aware of the grisly gash 
Above his knee that lay ; 
and to reject as pinchbeck such lines 
as, 
And still his name sounds stirring 
Unto the men of Rome, 
Like the trumpet-blast that cries to them 
To charge the Volscian home ; 
And wives still pray to Juno 
For boys with hearts as bold 
As his who kept the bridge so well 
In the brave days of old, 
Such a charge, if it is to be taken 
literally, undoubtedly deserves even 
graver condemnation than the Satur- 
day Reviewer has passed on it. But 
is it so to be taken ? 
I do not know the several dates of 
these lectures, but the entire series 
was delivered between the years 1856 
and 1863, that is, during the close of 
Macaulay’s career—when, to use his 
nephew's triumphant phrase, “he 
dwelt in his pleasant retreat, a classic 
in his own lifetime ’—or immediately 
after his death. These premature 
honours are rarely suffered to rest un- 
chal'enged on a grave. Much of the 
praise given to Macaulay in those 
years was as certainly beyond measure 
and reason as much of the blame given 
to him in these has wanted the same 
qualities, This would naturally be 
distasteful to the Oxford Professor 
whose mission in life was to preach the 
charms of measure and reason, To 
hear Macaulay praised as a critic 
would be especially galling to a mind 
so well formed both by nature and 
training to detect the weakness of the 
praise, and unaware, as most were 
unaware before the publication of the 
biography, that this “ critic in spite of 
himself” was equally conscious of it 
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and equally repudiated it. Even the 
good qualities of Macaulay’s work 
(what some of us at least think to be 
the good qualities) were unlikely to 
have much attraction for a writer 
who had taken Sainte-Beuve for his 
model; the style, “ brilliant, metallic, 
exterior”, the invective alternated 
with eulogy, the rhetoric, the vulg— 
but I cannot go on. We may sup- 
pose, in short, that Mr. Arnold had 
conceived it to be his duty both as a 
man of letters and a trainer of the 
young generation to expose the feet 
of clay and brazen front of this idol 
that had been set up for their worship, 
and that his tastes did not irreconcil- 
ably clash with his conceptions of 
duty. Just then, however, to attack 
Macaulay on his critical side would 
have been to go out of his way—that 
was a pleasure to come later! The 
Lays—a form of poetry with which at 
its best Mr. Arnold’s genius was un- 
likely to have much sympathy—pre- 
sented a more convenient field of 
combat and a cause more likely to be 
understood. The science (or shall we 
call it pastime?) of criticism was less 
relished by young intelligences, I fancy, 
in those days than it seemsto be in these. 
Weremember Mr. Arnold’s own words, 
spoken long years after these lectures, 
onthe change between the Oxford of 
his youth and the Oxford of his middle 
age: ‘Oxford has more criticism now, 
more knowledge, more light ; but such 
voices as those of our youth it has no 
longer”. Macaulay the ballad-writer 
yas a more familiar figure to the young 
men of the last generation than Mac- 
aulay the critic. Ballads was the ery, 
and to break a lance against so doughty 
a bailad-maker was a feat of derring 
do indeed. 

At first he confined himself to a 
general statement, a mere aside, as it 
were, thrown carelessly off. For this 
he was evidently taken to task, and 
perhaps somewhat harshly. The first 
series of lectures raised a very pretty 
storm, as we know from the opening 
words of the second series, For all 


his amusing protestations of humility, 


Matthew Arnold was the last man 
alive to turn the other cheek to the 
smiter ; and in truth he could on occa- 
sion be as “ cock-sure” as Macaulay 
himself, though in a different fashion : 
he did it perhaps with a better grace, 
though I think the other did it more 
natural. They had questioned a mere 
passing word on this great fetish, now 
they should have his’ whole mind: 
“The Sikhs have called for war, and 
on my word, sirs, they shall have it 
with a vengeance!” He had already 
said of the translators who would not 
see the essential difference between 
the Iliad and “Chevy Chase”: “I 
turn round in desperation upon them 
and upon the balladists who have mis- 
led them, and I exclaim, ‘ Compared 
with you, Milton is Homer’s double’ ”. 
So now he turned round in desperation 
upon his new assailants, and told them 
to their teeth that the man who 
thought Macaulay’s Lays good was 
not fit to give an opinion about 
poetical matters at all. And he quotes 
a stanza from them : 
Then out spake brave Horatius, 
The Captain of the Gate : 
“To every man upon this earth, 
Death cometh soon or late” 
a stanza, hard, he says, to read with- 
out a cry of pain, in which the general 
failure of the ballad to apply ideas te 
the narrative of human events is seen 
at its worst; for in the balladist’s 
mind, as he called it, even at its best, 
curiosity for the outward spectacle of 
the world is always much stronger 
than a sense of its inward significance. 
Mr. Arnold, in short, seems to have 


taken much the same view of the 
balladists as the balladists took of 


the fairies : 
They sing inspired with love and joy, 
Like skylarks in the air ; 
Of solid sense or thought that’s grave, 
Yow'll find no traces there. 
No doubt the application of ideas to 
events expressed in Macaulay’s stanza 
is not very profound or original. But 
it is, I conceive, not inaptly placed in 
the mouth of a plain man, more accus 


























tomed to fight than to philosophize : 
Shakespeare does not make Hotspur 
talk like Hamlet. It is indeed so 
much of a piece with certain words 
that Homer has put into the mouth of 
Sarpedon, in a passage highly praised 
by Mr. Arnold for its tonic properties, 
that one cannot but suspect the writer 
to have had Homer in his mind. How- 
ever, it is not, we must all admit, the 
best stanza in the Lays—though had 
the quotation been carried on to the 
end of the speech matters might have 
looked a little better for brave Hora- 
tius, and perhaps not quite so well for 
brave Horatius’s critic. But it was 
not just then the latter’s business to 
pick out a good stanza, and it must 
be owned that he had a singular 
felicity, most useful to himself and be- 
wildering to his opponents, in selecting 
the weakest example of any writer 
whom he wished to make light of. 
When he wishes, for example, to make 
light of Pope, he selects this couplet : 

To Hounslow Heath, I point, and Banstead 

Down ; 
Thence comes your mutton, and these 
chicks my own. 


Of course, strictly speaking, such a 
method of illustration is unfair. If 
one wished to illustrate the poetical 
genius of the author of “ Empedocles 
on Etna” and “ Thyrsis”, it would be 
unfair to select such a stanza as: 
O learn of London, whose paupers, 
Are not push d out by the swells; 
Wide streets with fine double trottoirs ; 
And then the London hotels ! 


But this is one of those blows below 
the belt, as they may be called, which 
every one who goes down into the 
literary arena is prepared to give and 
take ; and. after all, if a critic wishes 
to make light of an author he naturally 
prefers to exhibit him at his worst. 

It is impossible to believe that Mr. 
Arnold really thought Macaulay’s 
Lays bad of their kind. Probably he 
did not much care for the kind. 
Though he praises, | doubt whether he 
cared much even for Scott’s fighting 
style—his style, as Christopher North 
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says, “ when his blood was up, and the 
first words came like a vanguard im- 
patient for battle”. Yet one is loth 
to believe that a critic whose opinion 
one values, who has given us such 
ample reason to value it, can have seen 
no merit in these stirring pieces ; that 
he can really have judged this to be 
falsetto : 


Behind them Rome’s long battle, 
Came rolling on the foe, 
Ensigns dancing wild above, 
Blades all in line below ; 

Or this to be pinchbeck : 
And Venus loves the whispers 
Of plighted youth and maid 


In April’s ivory moonlight, 
Beneath the chestnut shade. 


What is that Moth says? “ The world 
was very guilty of such a ballad three 
ages since; but I think now ’tis not 
to be found ”, 

But of course he did not really think 
so meanly of these good things. He 
wished in the first place to show that 
the current estimate of Macaulay’s 
writings was in danger of growing ex- 
travagant, as it undoubtedly and very 
naturally was; and he selected for 
that purpose the part of those writings 
which his audience was most likely to 
be familiar with and most likely to 
over-estimate. And in the next place 
we must remember that Mr. Arnold, 
even as the smallest and frailest of us, 
had his moments of whim. He has 
somewhere said of this same Macaulay 
that he had “ his own heightened and 
telling way of putting things, and 
that we must always make allowance 
for it”. The same allowance must, 
not always but, often be made for Mr. 
Arnold’s own way of putting things. 
He laughed at the “highly-charged, 
heavy-shotted” style in which our 
newspaper-writers make their points, 
but he knew well that the dull Saxon 
mind needs its attention to be fixed 
by some good rousing means, Con- 
sider our advertisements, for example ; 
if it were not for the colossal designs 
and flaming colours that first catch 
our eyes, our minds would never really 
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wake to the merits of the last new 
soap or the last new play. So may 
we say that Mr. Arnold has his own 
little tricks of advertisement. He was 
not averse on occasion to a paradox, 
or to startling and surprising us by 
what really seemed at first to our 
puzzled wits a gratuitous piece of 
wrong-headedness, but which was in 
fact only his way of fixing our atten- 
tion on the points he wished to make. 
His amazing remark about Shelley is 
a signal instance of this—that Shelley’s 
essuys and letters might come to stand 
the wear and tear of time better than 
his poetry. Many of Shelley’s essays 
and letters are delightful to read, 
much of his poetry is tedious and 
obscure; but no one could know 
better than Mr. Arnold that there 
are poems of Shelley’s which can only 
cease to be admired when the English 
language has become even as_ the 
tongue of the Etruseans or (if Mr. 
Sayce will pardon me) of the Hittites. 
He wanted to call attention to the 
defects of Shelley, to correct an ex- 
aggerated estimate of his poetry, the 
estimate, let us say, of a member of 
the Shelley Society ; and he chose this 
method of making his point—a method 
which has certainly so far proved ex- 
tremely successful. Whether this was 
an entirely prudent way of setting 
about his business it is unnecessary at 
present to enquire; at any rate it 
would be an imprudent way for most 
of us to follow. 

Once I asked one of his most dis- 
tinguished contemporaries at Oxford 
what manner of man Matthew Arnold 
was in those days. “ Very much what 
he is now”, was the answer, “ You 
could never be sure whether he was 
in jest or earnest”. This form of un- 
certainty (not always undesigned) has 
a way of terribly annoying some very 
good people; and perhaps had Mr. 
Arnold cared to curb his playfulness 
more often he might have extended 
his sphere of usefulness, though other 
and not less good people might have 
lost thereby many exquisite moments. 
It is at any rate eertain that there 
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are expressions of his critical opinion 
which it will not do to take too 
seriously either for his own reputation 
or our profit. Let us hope, for the 
former’s sake, that this hard saying 
on the Lays is one of them. And we 
should remember that in his later 
years Mr. Arnold came to judge 
Macaulay less harshly, and would not 
think his volume of selections from 
Johnson’s Lives of the Poets com- 
plete till he had received permission 
to prefix to it Macaulay’s inimitable 
biography of the good Doctor. Per- 
haps there may have sometimes come 
into his mind the old man’s words to 
Fanny Burney: “When I was be- 
ginning the world and was nothing 
and nobody, the joy of my life was to 
fire at all the established wits”. Of 
course there can never have been a 
time when Matthew Arnold was 
nothing or nobody ; but that joy is no 
uncommon one, and does not always 
pass with years. 


OF COMMONPLACE-BOOKS. 


In his various governments, from 
Montserrat to Cape Colony, Sir Her- 
cules Robinson has approved himself a 
man of judgment and capacity ; he has 
now also shown himself to be, like his 
namesake, an uncommon brave man. 
He has been delivering an address to 
the students of the South African Col- 
lege at Cape Town—an action which 
in itself of course needs neither bravery 
nor any special capacity. But what 
has made this particular address re- 
markable, considering the nature and 
condition of the audience and the pre- 
vailing fashion of such addresses, is 
that there was, if his Excellency has 
been reported aright, no mention of 
so much even as the names of Marcus 
Aurelius or Epictetus, nor were the 
Consolations of Boethius nor the 
Confessions of Rousseau recommended 
as tonic studies for the growing mind. 
Nothing was said of the professions the 
young men should adopt, or the studies 
they should select. Far other indeed 


was the speaker’s counsel. “ All that I 
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have to offer”, said this wise man, “is 
such friendly counsel about common 
things as a man who, without the 
advantage of a University training, 

| has had fifty years of worldly experi- 
ence, may be able to give to those 
just entering life ”. 
: Disce, puer, virtutem ex me verumque 
, laborem, 
Fortunam ex aliis, 
He recommended the young men to 
‘ cultivate the simple virtues of reading 
: and writing distinctly, of early rising, 
‘ of regular exercise, and of keeping a 
: commonplace-book. Hew pietas, heu 
: prisca fides! What words are these 
a. for the sons of this modern world, 
. Which gives the universe its law, 
f Which triumphs over time and space ! 
au It is as though one should offer Lord 
8 Chesterfield’s Letters to Dr. Tanner 
0 or Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Discourses 
'S to Mr. Sargent. Yet, as Sir Hercules 
says of his own commonplace-book 
(which he has kept for more than a 
third of a century) that, though many 
of the entries now seem “flabby and 
<3 flatulent”’, he finds it refreshing to 
16 look back on them as signs of the 
“s books he has read and the tracts of 
- thought he has traversed, so perhaps 
ag it may be refreshing for the sons to 
n. look back, if even with a smile, on 
to these simple precepts of their fathers 
a as signs of a time when type-writing 
ch was unknown and a correct know- 
ry ledge of its own language was not 
at considered the mark of a dull mind. 
a The first three of these virtues I 
nd believe myself to possess—intermit- 
> tently—and it would not therefore 
be be becoming in me to expatiate on 
as 


f them: for the fourth I must confess 
’ to having (as Dr. Johnson observed of 


. Ss . . 

i clean linen) no great passion, and am 

re not therefore in a position to advertise 
1e 


i it, feeling towards it indeed much as 
o Philip, “‘the Pugin of women”, felt 


nd. towards the Ethies, that it is “good 
the absolute, not for me though”; but 
lies on the fifth I should like to make a 
— few observations —commonplaces, of 








course, 
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Most of the ancient sages would, I 
fancy, be on the side of Sir Hercules 
in counselling this virtue. Demos- 
thenes, Cicero, and the younger Pliny 
were not, I have read, insensible to 
its charms. That Montaigne recom- 
mended it, I do not know, but if it 
be true that his memory was a bad 
one, he must surely have practised it. 
Locke, we know, toiled at it, on a 
pattern whose original obscurity his 
explanation has rendered mirk mid- 
night to at least one human under- 
standing. Gray followed it all through 
his studious life, once taking lodgings 
near the British Museum for the pur- 
pose of transcribing what he calls “vo- 
lumes of antiquity”. Southey wrought 
at it as he did at everything, pa- 
tiently and copiously. Leigh Hunt 
and Hazlitt cannot, I think, have been 
insensible to its use: Emerson cer- 
tainly was not. The only two un- 
believers I can think of are Johnson 
and Gibbon. Gibbon did indeed prac- 
tise it but (as he seems to have prac- 
tised most virtues except the historian’s) 
without conviction: Johnson was an 
avowed sceptic. “Others”, so runs 
the Doctor’s profession of unfaith, “ I 
have found unalterably persuaded that 
nothing is certainly remembered but 
what is transcribed; and they have 
therefore passed weeks and months in 
transferring large quotations to a com- 
monplace-book. Yet why any part of a 
book which can be consulted at pleasure 
should be copied I was never able to 
discover. The hand has no closer cor- 
respondence with the memory than the 
eye. The act of writing itself distracts 
the thoughts, and what is read twice 
is commonly better remembered than 
what is transcribed”. Gibbon was not 
quite so positive. He thought more 
nobly of the act of writing than did 
the Doctor ; but he thought also that 
the gain of memory was overbalanced 
by the loss of time. It should be added 
that he followed Locke’s pattern. 

Sir Hercules recommended the prac 
tice as one likely to prove useful and 
interesting in after life. Perhaps its 
value in the present was of more con- 
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cern to his audience. That value may 
be considered from two points of view ; 
its effect on the memory and its effect 
on the style—two points which are 
practically one, for memory helps to 
create style. A good style in writing, 
as in all other arts, comes mainly 
from the study of good models, and 
we must remember the points of our 
model before they can exert any in- 
fluence over us : the more unconsciously 
we remember them the more native 
will our style be, the less of a copy. 
Johnson begs the question all round. 
He found that his memory (and it was 
a prodigious one) retained a passage 
better after reading it twice than after 
writing it once; obviously therefore 
it had been waste of time for him to 
write out what he could remember 
better by reading. But is he right 
in generalizing from this particular ? 
Must what happened to him happen 
to everybody? For my poor part I 
am much of opinion that when “ Pott 
says so, Pott lies”. I do not say that 
a lad set to write out a passage from 
Virgil or Milton for a punishment will 
retain it more vividly in his memory 
than if he had read it lovingly for his 
own pleasure. It once fell to my lot 
(justly, I must with shame and sorrow 
confess) to write out the first book of 
the Paradise Lost (not at a single 
sitting), and I cannot say that my 
memory has preserved those august 
iambics more tenaciously thereby. But 
I do honestly believe that the memory, 
and that rightness of taste which in 
the same degree as style owes so much 
to memory, are both strengthened by 
the practice which Johnson scorned. 
It must of course be understood that 
the pieces transcribed are worth the 
trouble given to them: to copy bad 
or worthless pieces may improve the 
memory indeed, but at a price scarce 
worth paying, 

Yet wholesome as the practice is 
there must be many men who cannot 
follow it, and doubtless some who 
need not. A busy man with a good 
memory and a good library, for ex- 
ample, need not follow it ; for though 
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he may not be able to recall the 
exact words of a passage he may 
wish to refer to, he will probably 
remember where it is to be found. 
Johnson had such a memory, and had 
generally the means of consulting such 
books as he required ; though it is pos- 
sible that the practice he reviled 
might have proved useful in the pre- 
paration of his dictionary and of his 
edition of Shakespeare. Such too was 
the case with Porson, Scott and Macau- 
lay, all men with prodigious memories 
and easy access to as many books as 
they wanted; men, moreover, never 
bound within those strict limits of 
time which so often and so cruelly 
cramp less gifted and less fortunate 
men. And yet none of these three 
disdained all mechanical aids to that 
inestimable blessing Nature had con- 
ferred on them. The best memory 
will soon perish through want of exer- 
cise ; the worst may be marvellously 
strengthened by it. I do not know 
that any one of the three ever kept a 
commonplace-book, at any rate on 
the laborious pattern recommended by 
Locke ; but each after his own fashion 
made his vast miscellaneous reading 
available for present purposes. Scott 
did in his early years actually keep 
such a book as Sir Hercules recom- 
mends, though on a very desultory 
pattern : Lockhart gives samples of 
its contents ranging from Apuleius to 
the outfit of an Edinburgh Light- 
Horseman ; and then there was the 
Border Minstrelsy, which was a toler- 
ably good commonplace-book for his 
after-work. Macaulay, as his_bio- 
grapher tells us, filled countless pocket- 
books with materials for his history. 
Porson used to enrich his volumes 
with copious and elaborate notes ; so, 
by the way, did Coleridge, not confin- 
ing the practice to the volumes of his 
own library. 

But these were giants: let us con- 
sider men of lower stature. I should 


be very sorry to think that all the 
students at the South African College 
are destined to earn a living by their 
pens, often a most useful and honour- 
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able employment, and full, as perhaps 
no other is, of its moments of happi- 
ness, yet never without some alloy of 
pain and distaste to minds of any sen- 
sibility. But it is certain that those 
for whom the Fates are shaping such 
a career will find their account in 
having followed their Governor's ad- 
vice. Every man with any experience 
of such a life knows better, I am sure, 
than to disdain it. He may not have 
time nor temper to keep his books 
with such system and order as would 
have satisfied the precise soul of Joseph 
Owen; but he will at least employ 
such adversaria as his needs and habits 
suggest or allow. Such an one must 
often go further afield than his own 
bookshelves, to the British Museum 
and to other places where if he disdain 
a note-book not even the memory of 
Macaulay will avail him much. Even 
if he be a member of the London 
Library (that working-man’s paradise 
in the aristocratic wilderness of St. 
James’ Square), as all wise men are, 
he cannot always do the thing he 
would ; that admirably managed and 
generous institution has not every 
book in the world, and there are many 
members, Then, though he he not 
instantly bent on the acquisition of 
knowledge, he must often in his desul- 
tory reading light on a passage which 
strikes him as likely to be useful in 
the future, a passage which fills him 
Not only with the sense 
Of present pleasure, but with pleasing 
thoughts 

That in this moment there is life and food 
For future years. 

A minute or two spent in noting this 
passage down in his pocket-book or on 
the back of a letter, and another, on his 
return home, in giving it more perma- 
nent record,—for pocket-books aresoon 
filled and thrown away, and letters are 
but perishable goods (though it were 
well for our biographies were they 
much more so)—will not be time mis- 
spent. Even in the warm precincts 
of his cheerful den, with one of his own 
volumes in his hand, he will find the 
ready pencil a useful companion, A 
rough index pencilled in however casual 
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fashion on the fly-leaves of one’s books 
often saves a world of time and trouble. 

I am taking of course a low view of 
the virtues of a commonplace-book, 
regarding it not in its highest light as 
useful to the statesman, the orator, the 
student, the philosopher, the writer of 
great books, or as interesting to the ele- 
gant leisure of well-earned retirement. 
I take it (as I find it) as useful to the 
poor journeyman of letters, as saving 
him much time and toil in the instant 
present, as a sort of literary stock, if 
the phrase may be permitted, for the 
soup which, though the rich, full-fed 
world despise it, he finds so neces- 
sary to his own existence. What 
necessity there may be for this exist- 
ence is of course another matter, on 
which it does not become me to offer 
an opinion. 


OF AN INCONVENIENT PATRIOTISM. 


“Behold the Tiber!” the vain Roman 


cried, 

Viewing the ample Tay from Baiglie’s 
side ; 

But where’s the Scot that would the vaunt 
repay, 


And hail the puny Tiber for the Tay ? 


Some objections have been made to 
the propriety of applying the title of 
English Men of Action to a series of 
biographies which is to include natives 
of Scotland and Ireland. It has even 
been hinted that this is another of those 
instances of English insolence to which 
the troubles that vex a part of what 
should be the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain are in great measure 
due. The same cause of complaint 
was made against the series of Eng- 
lish Men of Letters and of English 
Worthies, though I do not remember 
that it then took this dark political 
complexion. When once we pass 
beyond Yea and Nay there is probably 
no arrangement of words in the Eng- 
lish language to which some literal 
objection could net be discovered by 
those ingenious souls who love to 
“cavil on the ninth part of a hair”. 
Any stone will do to break a window 
with: even Johnson could stoop to 
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write of Gray’s Ode to Eton that to 
ask the Thames to say who drove the 
hoop and tossed the ball on his banks 
was useless and puerile, for the river 
had no better means of knowing than 
the poet. It would be equally correct 
to say that the line, “ Uneasy lies the 
head that wears a crown,” is useless 
and puerile, because no king would go 
to bed in his crown, and a peasant 
would find such a night-cap as uneasy 
as a king. 

However, this patriotic objection is 
of course as strictly correct as it is 
strictly unreasonable: it is in fact one 
of those habits of minute and trouble- 
some accuracy which Sir Arthur War- 
dour found so inconvenient in his 
disputations with Monkbarns. Neither 
Wellington nor Montrose has any more 
right to be classed with English Men 
of Action than Burns or Goldsmith 
has to be classed with English Men 
of Letters, or than William the Con- 
queror or Henry the Second has to be 
classed with English Statesmen. Nay, 
if we can only be saved by the letter, 
the patriot Bruce was no Scotsman, 
but the stock of a Norman knight 
settled in England ; the patriot Frede- 
rick Augustus, Earl of Bristol and 
Bishop of Derry, was no Irishman, but 
of pure English blood—so far as English 
blood may be called pure. The Irish 
indeed seem to have let Wellington go 
with tolerable equanimity ; but some 
fragments of the mighty heart of 
Scotland are mad to see the Great 
Marquis pressed into the English 
ranks— 


Lord, how the pibrochs groan and yell! 

Macdonnell’s ta’en the field himsell, 

Macleod comes branking o’er the fell— 
Carle, now the Graeme’s come ! 


Yet may a feeble Southron venture to 
remind these fierce patriots that the 
very words Scot, Scotland, strictly 
signify an Irishman and the land of 
the Irishmen, from whom, in point of 
fact, the people dwelling north of the 
Tweed, both Highland and Lowland, 
derive their descent? Of what race 
the original inhabitants of Caledonia 
were—those, Picts whom to name is 


very madness—is still, I believe, as 
uncertain as the date of their famous 
king, Crentheminachecryme. 

But no number of negatives will 
make an affirmative, nor may any man 
think to justify himself by another’s 
blunders. We will only plead that at 
least we have sinned in good company ; 
and perhaps our Scottish critics will 
for once let their pride of race over- 
ride their judgment, when they re- 
member that Walter Scott was not 
ashamed to call Pitt and Nelson his 
countrymen. Or shall we rather plead 
that these heroes have been called 
Englishmen in the same spirit which 
moved the population of these islands 
to welcome through the mouth of their 
poet-laureate the lady who will one 
day be Queen of Engl ‘I should say 
Great Britain? ‘‘ We are each all Dane 
in our welcome of thee!” 

Which reminds me that the most 
ingenious criticism of this kind ever 
yet devised was that made (on the 
evidence of the author of “ The Com- 
petition Wallah”) by an ardent 
student of the laws of mortality on 
Lord Tennyson’s couplet, 





Every moment dies a man, 

Every moment one is born. 
If this were so, he objected (and who 
can gainsay him‘), the population of 
the world would remain stationary : 
the poet should have written, 

Every moment dies a man, 

And one and one-sixteenth is born. 
He owned indeed that the exact figure 
was 1:0647, but conceded that some 
allowance might be made for metre. 
Lord Tennyson has not, I am informed, 
yet seen fit to adopt this suggestion ; 
and on the strength of his illustrious 
example I am authorized to say that 
no change will be made in the title, 
English Men of Action. 

And with this conclusion our Scottish 
friends cannot in reason complain, for 
it is one of their own poets who has 
warned us that, 


To deal with proud men is but pain ; 
For either must ye fight or flee, 

Or else no answer make again, 
But play the beast, and let them be. 

















At the present time we are begin- 
ning to experience one of the greatest 
revolutions which the art of practical 
astronomy has ever undergone. Pro- 
fessor Young, in a very admirable 
article on the subject in a recent 
‘number of the “Princeton Review ”, 
has indeed regarded the impending 
metamorphosis as parallel in import- 
ance to that which followed from 
the invention of the telescope. Per- 
haps we should hardly speak of the 
new departure as impending: we 
might rather say that it has already 
been in some degree realized. We 
may fairly derive an_ illustration 
from the somewhat similar change 
that our methods of illumination 
seem likely to undergo. It will be 
generally admitted that the present 
state of electric lighting is still in the 
initial and tentative stages; yet the 
overwhelming advantages of elec- 
tricity for many purposes is no longer 
disputed. Somewhat similar to the 
invasion of electricity on old-fashioned 
sources of light is the invasion of 
photography into the time-honoured 
methods of conducting astronomical 
observations. We cannot indeed assert 
that the application of the photo- 
graphic camera to the telescope is 
exactly novel. Nor can we for that 
matter deny that the electric light 
was invented half a century ago. But 
just as a few brilliant inventions have 
transformed electrical lighting from a 
scientific curiosity into an eminently 
practical reality, so the recent improve- 
ments in photography have rendered 
that art an indispensable auxiliary in 
the observatory of the future. 

The applications of photography to 
astronomy are of the most widely 
diverse kind. We may employ it in 
the first place as an auxiliary in the 
production of accurate pictorial repre- 
sentations of particular objects in the 
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universe, or in obtaining views of 
groups of such bodies: we may also 
employ it to aid the process of exact 
measurement. There are still other 
and more delicate branches of prac- 
tical astronomy where the photograph 
is not merely a rapid or a convenient 
means of doing what could other- 
wise not be done so conveniently. 
Photography is then a process for 
actually observing phenomena that 
entirely elude ordinary vision, and 
are only perceptible by the peculiar 
sensibility of the salts of silver. 

We shall first say a few words with 
regard to the suitability of the new 
method for the purpose of recording the 
appearances of the different celestial 
bodies. In all the applications of this 
process to the heavens we must bear 
in mind how widely different are the 
conditions under which a celestial pho 
tograph is to be procured from those 
which are met with in the more familiar 
pursuit of the art. In taking a por- 
trait with the camera, there is of course 
only a few feet between the plate and 
the sitter. In the application of photo- 
graphy to the representation of land- 
scape the distance between the objects 
and the camera is greatly increased ; 
but even here the length of air through 
which the rays have to traverse is 
generally much less than in the case 
where we attempt the portrait of a 
heavenly body. The atmosphere ex- 
tends above our heads to an altitude 
which is still very uncertain. We 
learn however from the phenomena of 
shooting stars that the summit of the 
air is at least a couple of hundred 
miles aloft, and perhaps much more. 
The upper regions are so highly rarefied 
that they are incapable of exercising 
much deleterious influence on the rays 
of light; it is in the lower and the 
denser portions that the atmosphere 
is chiefly inimical to the photographer. 
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Now, though to the portrait-taker the 
atmosphere signifies but little, except 
in so far as questions of light are 
involved, yet it is well known that 
the state of the atmosphere is very 
significant in landscape-photography ; 
while in the case of the celestial pho- 
tographer the behaviour of the atmo- 
sphere is of paramount importance. 
Even if the object be immediately over 
his head, the rays would have to make 
their way through two hundred miles 
of air before they entered his appa- 
ratus ; while if the body lay far away 
from his zenith, as of course it usually 
does, the air-journey of the rays of 
light would be considerably longer. 
Any imperfections which the atmo- 
sphere is capable of producing must 
therefore be felt much more keenly by 
the celestial photographer than by the 
brothers in the craft who confine their 
attention to mere terrestrial objects. 
The qualities which characterize a 
suitable sky are steadiness, though 
wind is not necessarily objectionable, 
and photographic transparency, which 
isa very different property from visual 
transparency. By steadiness is meant 
such a regularity in the variations of 
density that each ray of light is per- 
sistently refracted along the same 
course throughout the duration of the 
exposure. By transparency the celes- 
tial photographer will mean a state of 
the air which will permit the particu- 
lar rays of light which he wants to 
pass through. It will often happen 
that two nights which to the unaided 
eye, or even in the ordinary telescope, 
will seem equally clear, may be of 
widely different clearness in so far as 
the photograph light is concerned. 

To illustrate the opacity of the atmo- 
sphere to photographic rays I may 
mention a fact told me by the Rev. 
H. Swanzy, who accompanied the 
Rev. W. Green on his recent explora- 
tion of the Selkirk range in British 
Columbia. The plates they used re- 
quired an exposure of three seconds 
or more in the valleys, while similar 
plates exposed at a height of ten 
thousand feet were found to be de- 


stroyed if the exposure was more than 
a small fraction of a second. 

On the other hand the photographic 
transparency of some media opaque to 
visual light is curiously illustrated by 
the following circumstance. When 
the Great Eastern was in Dublin my 
friend, Mr. H. B. White, took some 
pictures of the vessel. She had pre- 
viously come from Liverpool, I believe, 
where her colossal hull had apparently 
been made the vehicle for some 
gigantic advertisement. Before coming 
to Dublin the inscription had been 
completely obliterated by a liberal 
application of tar, yet the photo- 
graphic plates saw through the tar and 
showed conspicuously the name of— 
well, these are not the advertising 
columns of this Magazine. 

In the application of photography 
to celestial portraiture, we naturally 
first allude to the photographs of the 
sun, by far the most exquisite of which 
are those taken by Janssen at Meudon. 
His photographs, obtained by an ex- 
tremely short exposure of a fraction 
of a second, display in a marvellous 
manner the actual texture of the sun 
under the conditions of its surface 
at the moment. They prove that the 
luminous parts are brilliant granules 
or cloudlets, floating, so to speak, in 
an obscure medium which is visible in 
the interstices between the cloudlets. 
Occasionally the openings between the 
small luminous portions are large 
enough to form dark spots. The pho- 
tographic examination of the sun cer- 
tainly bears out the view that the 
luminous surface is far from being 
continuous, even setting aside the 
presence of large spots. I must, how- 
ever, say, that in none of the photo- 
graphs that I have seen are the cloud- 
lets at all of the willow-leaf or the 
rice-grain structure : they do not seem 
characterized by any specially elon- 
gated shape. 

Photography has also been applied 
with success to the representation of 
the phenomena seen during the occur- 
rence of a total eclipse of the sun, 
On several occasions photographs of 


























the corona have been obtained, and 
in the recent eclipse on January 
Ist, 1889, a splendid series of pic- 
tures has been obtained. In fact the 
single party sent from Harvard College 
to Willow, California, under Mr. W. 
H. Pickering, obtained between fifty 
and sixty photographs of the various 
phenomena, while other expeditions 
have also been successful. 

Numerous photographs of the moon 
in very various phases have been 
taken. Among all that I have seen 
I think that of Rutherford, on March 
6th, 1865, is still almost if not quite 
unsurpassed. Some very admirable 
pictures of the moon have, however, 
recently been obtained at the Lick 
Observatory, on Mount Hamilton, in 
California. 

Though the lunar photographs are 
interesting, and make beautiful trans- 
parencies to show on the screen, yet it 
will, I think, be admitted that, so far 
as the representation of lunar details 
is concerned, they are disappointing. 
Even the best of them will not bear 
much magnifying without becoming 
blurred and indistinct. The view that 
a photograph presents of any lunar 
mountain or crater, cannot be com- 
pared either in beauty or in sharpness 
with the picture that a telescope of 
adequate power will give the eye. In 
fact we may certainly say that no 
material addition to our knowledge of 
lunar topography has been contributed 
by photography. We may, however, 
hope for better things ; for, with the 
extremely sensitive plates now pro- 
curable, a picture of the moon ob- 
tained under favourable atmospheric 
conditions, with an extremely short 
exposure, might prove much more 
capable of being magnified than any 
of the photographs that have yet been 
taken. 

In the delineation of the planets, 
photography has hitherto been but 
little applied, though the attempts 
which have been made are full of 
interest. The pictures of Jupiter 
which have been taken by the 
Brothers Henry at Paris are very 
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beautiful. The bands and other mark- 
ings on the planet come out distinctly, 
and the renowned red spot is a very 
conspicuous object. In a few photo- 
graphs, taken at intervals of half an 
hour, the gradual shifting of the fea- 
tures shows in an interesting manner 
the rotation of the planet on its axis. 
This very rotation is, however, one of 
the difficulties which impede successful 
photography of the planet. In the 
course of a long exposure the gradual 
displacement of the features by the 
rotation precludes the possibility of 
a sharp and well-defined picture. 
Here, again, very brief exposures and 
highly sensitive plates become the 
desideratum of the astronomer. I 
cannot but think that photography 
will have a considerable share in our 
further study of this the most gigantic 
of our planets. The marks on Jupiter 
are so incessantly varying that the 
photograph seems obviously the true 
method for recording its ever-fleeting 
details. It will be noticed that the 
circumstances are here quite different 
from those which attend the application 
of photography to the moon. In the 
latter the features are permanent, 
and the efforts of the eye and of 
artistic sketching can be persistently 
accumulated, with the result of giving 
us a delineation of the lunar surface 
as faithful as the powers of our tele- 
scope will permit. But there is no 
permanency in Jupiter, and our only 
means of becoming acquainted with 
the marvellous meteorology of that 
planet must be derived from the 
bringing together of as many accurate 
pictures of its disk as can be obtained 
in its ever-varying moods. For this 
object photography seems most admir- 
ably adapted. There is, however, a 
point which should be mentioned, and 
it has been brought before us very 
strongly while examining the beautiful 
Jovian photographs taken by the 
Henrys. It is that the photographic 
Jupiter and the visual Jupiter are 
different pictures. This is no doubt 
largely due to the atmosphere of the 
planet, which exercises a different 
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degree of absorption on the photo- 
graph rays from that to which the 
visual rays are exposed. Here again 
the difference between the problem of 
photographing the airless moon and 
photographing a planet becomes signi- 
ficant. In the case of the moon the 
visual picture and the photographic 
picture tend to coincidence in propor- 
tion as they both approach perfection. 

Pleasing pictures have also been 
taken of Sxturn, especially by the 
Messrs. Henry. Not only does the 
broad division of the ring, usually 
known as Cassini’s line, appear very 
distinctly, but many of the more 
delicate features are also perceptible. 
But the point which has struck me 
very forcibly about this picture of 
Saturn is the remarkable amount 
of shading which it gives to the Sa- 
turnian globe. As is well known to 
every practical astronomer, this globe 
usually possesses no very striking 
varieties of shade or of coloration in 
the telescope, and the extraordinary 
darkness about the poles of Saturn in 
the photograph will arrest the curiosity 
of every one who is familiar with the 
ordinary telescopic spectacle. The 
cause of this phenomenon appears to 
lie not in the actual coloration of the 
planet’s globe, but in the atmospheric 
shell within which it is contained. It 
would seem that the Saturnian atmo- 
sphere, whatever be its character in 
other respects, must at all events 
possess the power of largely absorbing 
the photographic rays of light. The 
sunlight which has gone to the Sa- 
turnian pole, and has returned thence, 
will clearly have passed through 
a much greater thickness of Saturnian 
atmosphere than the rays which 
we receive from his equatorial regions ; 
hence the light from the polar parts 
will have suffered more loss by absorp- 
tion than will that from the central 
regions, and thus the darkness of the 
pole and the brillianey of the equator 
in the photograph can be accounted 
for. 

At the present time the question of 
the application of photography to the 
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stellar regions is especially engrossing 
attention, and for this purpose it 
would seem that the new process is 
destined to effect a revolution in the 
arts of astronomical observation. We 
must therefore consider the question 
of sidereal photography with some 
detail. 

When a telescope is directed towards 
a star, it brings all the rays of that 
star to a focus ; and the more excellent 
the construction of the optical part 
of the telescope, the more accurately 
will the image of the star approximate 
to that of a mathematical point. In 
the ordinary use of a telescope for 
visual purposes, all the rays of light 
collected by the aperture of the tele- 
scope are condensed to a point on the 
retina, and if the image there pro- 
duced be sufficiently intense the sense 
of vision is excited, and the star is 
seen. If, however, the star be not 
perceived at the first glance, there is 
but little object in prolonging the gaze. 
It is true that expert practical astro- 
nomers know that a star which they 
fail to see when directly looking at it 
can sometimes be glimpsed when the 
eye is moved slightly away ; the expla- 
nation apparently being that some 
fresher and more sensitive part of the 
retina is by this act brought into use. 

jut by merely steadily staring at a 
faint star which is not bright enough 
to be detected at the first glaiace, there 
is little success to be expected. The fact 
is that the retina can only retain an 
impression for a small time—perhaps 
about one-seventh of a second—con- 
sequently there is no cumulative effect 
of the luminous impression to be 
obtained by prolonged watching. 

But the case is very different when 
we place in the focus cf the telescope 
a highly sensitive photographic plate, 
and permit the instrument to depict 
thereon an image of the star. The 
vibrations of the rays of light throw 
themselves assiduously on the plate, 
and steadily apply to the task of 
shaking asunder the molecules of silver 
salts in the gelatine film. Just as the 
waves of ocean by incessantly beat- 




















ing against a shore will gradually wear 
away the mightiest cliffs of the tough- 
est rock, so the innumerable millions 
of waves of light persistently im- 
pinging upon a single point of the 
plate will at length effect the neces- 
sary decomposition, and so engrave 
the image of the star. It will be ob- 
vious that this process will be the 
more complete the longer the exposure 
which is permitted, and thus we see 
one of the reasons why photography 
forms such an admirable method for 
depicting the stars. We can give ex- 
posures of many minutes, or of one, 
two, three, or even four hours ; and all 
the time the effect is being gradually 
accumulated. Hence it is that a star 
which is altogether too feeble to pro- 
duce an impression upon the most 
acute eye fortified by a telescope of 
the utmost power, may yet be compe- 
tent, when a sufficient exposure has 
been allowed, to leave its record on 
the plate. Thus itis that photographs 
of the heavens disclose to us the exist- 
ence of myriads of stars which could 
never have been detected except for 
this cumulative method of observation 
that photography is competent to 
give. 

There is another peculiarity about 
the photographie methods of observa- 
tion which give them an importance 
from quite a distinct point of view. 
The radiation from a star consists of a 
number of rays of very varied hues all 
blended together. If they were sepa- 
rated out, we should find that they 
were divisible into two great groups— 
namely, the visible and the invisible. 
As to the former, they characterise 
the well-known hues of the rainbow: 
the red, the orange, and the yellow, 
the green, blue, indigo, and violet. 
It is to these rays in varying 
degrees of combination that we are 
indebted for visibility in the star, 
either to our unaided eye, or even to 
the eye aided by a telescope. But 
it is conceivable that a star might 
dispense a rich stream of rays, and 
yet be totally invisible from the 
fact that none of these rays belonged 
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to the special group which can alone 
excite vision. These invisible rays 
may be of different types. Some of 
them might be rays of heat, for the 
greater part of the rays of heat are of 
the invisible type ; though no doubt 
some of them are also visible, as 
the red portions of the spectrum. I 
must also add that within the last few 
months wondrous possibilities have 
been opened up as to the discovery of 
innumerable other rays of much 
greater length, which do not directly 
appeal to any senses that we have 
been provided with. But with such 
extraordinary rays as those which 
can pass through a stone wall, and 
be refracted by a prism of pitch, we 
have not at this moment to do; 
though they are of the most intense 
interest, and possibly will admit of 
remarkable astronomical applications. 
The rays with which photography is 
concerned are mainly or largely of the 
invisible type, but they are rays of 
high refrangibility: they lie out be- 
yond the violet, so that if we could 
imagine an eye modified to see beyond 
the violet end of the rainbow, the hues 
it would mainly obtain would be those 
of the photographic light. 

Thus it happens that the rays from 
the star which are competent to excite 
an impression on the plate are partly 
in the visual portion, but chiefly in the 
invisible part of the total radiation. 
Now we can see another reason why 
the photograph may, and indeed must, 
largely extend our conceptions of the 
extent of the universe. It will grasp 
and depict light which would be 
utterly wasted so far as vision is con- 
cerned, for even were these rays poured 
in torrents into our eyes they could 
excite no sense of vision; and conse- 
quently all stars whose radiation did 
not contain a suflicient admixture of 
visual rays, no matter how copiously 
they diffused these ultra-violet rays, 
would be invisible in the most power- 
ful telescope to the eye, though capable 
of being recorded by a photograph. 
It will thus be manifest that the 
grounds which the new method 
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furnishes of increased powers to the 
astronomer are twofold. There is 
tirst the advantage of prolonged ex- 
posure ; there is secondly the possibility 
of utilizing invisible rays. 

Mr. Isaac Roberts, whose experience 
and marvellous success in celestial 
photography entitles him to speak 
with confidence on the matter, gives 
us striking evidence of the detection 
of faint stars by the action of pho- 
tography. With an exposure of an 
hour he has shown on a plate of about 
four square degrees a number of 
stars that he estimates at more than 
sixteen thousand, of which the bright- 
est is less than the fifth magnitude. 
The circumstances appear to have been 
very favourable, for other photographs 
have been obtained of the same region 
and with exposures of equal duration. 
To all appearances the nights on the 
three occasions were equally clear ; but 
clearness for visual purposes and clear- 
ness for photographic purposes involve 
different conditions; and this is re- 
markably illustrated by the three 
photographs referred to. One of them, 
by Messrs. Henry, showed three thou- 
sand stars; the next, by Mr. Roberts, 
showed five thousand stars ; while the 
third, by the same observer and on 
the same region of the sky, dis. 
closed more than three times the 
number. 

It is of interest to attempt to esti- 
mate the total number of stars visible 
to the photographic eye over the entire 
surface of the heavens, assuming that 
the plate we- have just referred to 
may be taken as an average specimen 
of the stellar richness of the entire 
firmament. The number of square 
degrees in the heavens is about forty- 
one thousand four hundred, and as the 
plate occupies four square degrees, it 
will follow that upwards of ten thou- 
sand plates of this size would be re- 
quired to cover completely the whole 
vault above the horizon and below. 
If, then, there be over sixteen thousand 
stars on one of these plates, it follows 
that the total number over the sky 
capable of being disclosed by photo- 
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graphy cannot be less than one hundred 
and sixty millions. It will be instruc- 
tive to compare these figures with the 
stellar statistics afforded by other 
methods. If we take a position on 
the equator, from whence, of course, 
all the heavens can be completely 
seen in the lapse of six months, the 
number of stars that can be reckoned 
with the unaided eye will, according 
to Houzeau, amount to about six thou- 
sand. If we augment our unaided 
vision by a telescope of even small 
proportions, such as three inches in 
diameter, th2 number of stars in the 
northern hemisphere alone is about 
three hundred thousand, as proved 
by Argelander. We may assume that 
the southern hemisphere has an equally 
numerous star-population, so that the 
entire multitude visible with this opti- 
cal aid is about six hundred thousand. 
Thus we see that the use of a telescope 
small enough to be carried in the 
hands, suffices to multiply the lucid 
stars one hundredfold. Great tele- 
scopes no doubt soon show us that 
the hundreds of thousands are only 
the brighter members of a host of 
millions, and now we receive the as- 
surance of photography that the 
telescopic stars are only the more 
conspicuous members of that vast 
universe. Mr. Roberts indeed declares 
that the multitudes of stars on the 
photographic plate grow with each 
increase of exposure to such a degree 
that it would almost seem as if the 
plate would be a well-nigh continuous 
mass of stars if the operations could 
be sufficiently protracted. 

The long exposures necessary for 
celestial photography have introduced 
a new class of requirements into the 
construction of astronomical instru- 
ments. The questions here involved 
are of much practical importance, and 
are exciting a good deal of discussion 
at present. 

There are, as is well known, two 
different classes of astronomical in- 
struments—namely, the reflectors and 
the refractors ; and it is still a matter 
of debate as to which class of instru- 
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ment is the more suitable for the 
purposes of celestial photography. 

In the reflector the rays from the 
star fall on the brilliant surface of a 
mirror carefully wrought into a special 
form. Formerly mirrors were made 
of speculum metal, consisting of two 
parts of copper to one of tin. This 
material was difficult to cast and tedious 
to figure. Its great weight was also 
a drawback, while the reflecting power, 
though very considerable, was still 
short of that possessed by silver. At 
present most of the reflectors are made 
of glass, which, after being accurately 
ground and polished to the true form, 
is chemically coated with silver. 

The mirror, when used for celestial 
photography, is at the lower end of a 
tube, and the rays falling upon it 
from the star travel again up the 
tube to a focus on the plate, which is 
exposed with its face towards the 
mirror at the upper end, The plate 
is supported by slight arms from the 
side of the tube, and it offers of course 
an impenetrable obstacle to some of 
the rays from the star, and so far 
diminishes the effective size of the 
mirror. As however the diameter 
of the plate will not be more than 
perhaps one-fifth that of the mirror, 
it follows that only about four per 
cent. of light is lost by this cause. 
The chief recommendation of the re- 
flecting telescope is found in the 
circumstance that the rays of light 
of every description are all brought 
to the same focus. Thus if the plate 
be placed at the correct point for 
visual purposes, it is also correctly 
placed for the photographic rays. 
There is here no troublesome ques- 
tion as to the difficulty of securing 
a confluence of all the rays at a single 
point where their united action shall 
be devoted to engraving a mark on 
the plate. On the other hand, it has 
been customary to believe that the 
support of the mirror, and the pre- 
cautions necessary to prevent the 
distortion of its figure by flexure, went 
far to neutralize the advantage of the 
useful indiscriminateness with which 
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all rays were conducted to the same 
focus. The remarkable achievements 
of Mr. Roberts and of Mr. Common 
have, however, been accomplished by 
reflectors, in a way which proves that 
the difficulties attendant on this form 
can be surmounted. 

For most of the great photographic 
enterprises which are now proposed to 
be undertaken refractors are being 
erected, and here a difficulty of a 
peculiar kind is encountered. A glass 
lens of accurate figure, when it receives 
a parallel beam of any homogeneous 
light, will direct all the rays of the 
beam to concentration at a focal point. 
To this extent the action of the lens 
and the action of the reflector are 
identical. By homogeneous light we 
mean light which we may with sufli- 
cient accuracy describe as being one of 
the prismatic colours. Thus a beam of 
pure red falling in parallel rays on the 
mirror are all brought to the same 
focus. So also are the rays of a blue 
beam : but the point to which the blue 
rays are brought by a single lens is 
different from that in which a beam of 
red would be concentrated. The blue 
focus is nearer to the lens than the 
red focus. There is here a radical 
difference between the action of the 
lens upon light and the action of the 
mirror. In the latter case, every hue, 
of whatever colour, if in the visible 
part, or indeed whether the rays be- 
long to the visible portion of the 
spectrum or not, are all brought to 
coincidence at the same point. The 
glass lens, however, has a different 
focus for every different quality of 
light which can fall upon it. Hence, 
when a beam from the sun or from 
a star, or indeed from almost any 
celestial source, falls upon a lens of 
glass, the composite nature of the light 
gives rise to the difficulty that the 
reds, the yellows, and the blues are 
all brought to different foci. It is 
therefore impossible for this reason to 
obtain a distinct and definite image of 
any celestial object with a single glass 
lens ; for if the lens be focussed truly 
for some of the rays it is necessarily 
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out of focus for others. This difficulty 
is well known, and was fora long time 
regarded as presenting an insuperable 
difficulty in the way of constructing 
efficient refracting telescopes with glass 
lenses. Indeed, it was the perception 
of this difficulty that led Newton to 
turn his attention to the construction 
of reflectors, the best known form of 
which still bears his name. By the 
capital discovery that what a single lens 
could not do a pair of glasses could cer- 
tainly accomplish, the refracting tele- 
scope was made the valuable instrument 
we now find. The achromatic objective 
is formed of a lens of crown glass and 
a lens of flint. A beam of composite 
light, on passing through a powerful 
convex lens of crown, tends towards 
different foci. But in contact with, 
or very close to, the crown lens is a 
concave lens of flint glass, which pro- 
ceeds to undo the bending which the 
beam has received from the crown. It 
fortunately happens that the flint lens 
exercises a more powerful discrimina- 
tive effect on the different rays, so that 
a weaker lens of flint than the crown 
lens is sufficient to collect together 
the scattered foci. It will thus be 
possible by a combination of two lenses 
to produce a single objective which 
shall bring the foci for any two desired 
hues into absolute coincidence. If, for 
example, we arrange the proportions 
of the lenses appropriately, the red 
rays and the blue rays will be con- 
ducted to a common focus, and all the 
other visual rays of the intermediate 
hues will be brought to foci so close to 
the main focus that the telescope will 
be practically perfect for optical pur- 
poses. Such is the modern achromatic 
object-glass, 

When an objective is to be em- 
ployed for photography a new class 
of considerations arises. The rays most 
specially potent in their action on the 
salts of silver are not visual rays. The 
focus to which they would be brought 
by a single lens is much nearer the 
glass than is the focus of the extreme 
violet. In the ordinary adjustment of 
the achromatic objective for visual 





purposes the photographic rays are, as 
the optician says, allowed to go wild, 
for there would be no object in leading 
them to the common focus, and the 
attempt to do so would seriously impair 
the visual performance of the telescope. 
Hence we see the important fact that 
an achromatic telescope, however per- 
fect for the ordinary purposes of 
astronomy, would be unsuited for the 
photographer. If a plate be placed at 
the ordinary optical focus of such an 
instrument, the visible rays from a star 
are no doubt brought to a point on 
that plate, but the photographic rays, 
not having the same focus, will be 
spread over a little circle instead of a 
point, and the resulting photograph 
will be entirely wanting in delicacy. 
Nor will a mere alteration of the place 
of the plate suffice to give precision to 
the image, for. there are so many 
different shades of photographic light 
that an ordinary objective when fo- 
cussed for one kind of invisible light 
will be out of focus for another. 

For photographic purposes we must 
therefore entirely reject the familiar 
objective of the observatory, and con- 
struct a different one. All the reds and 
yellows may with safety be permitted 
to run wild, inasmuch as their photo- 
graphic capacities areinsensible. But 
the true chemical rays, beginning in the 
blues and the violets and extending far 
off into the invisible portion of the 
spectrum, must be carefully garnered 
into one point. A pair of flint and 
crown lenses must thus be so wrought 
that the two ends of the chemical parts 
of the spectrum shall be practically 
brought to a common focus, in which, 
of course, the photographic plate is to 
be placed. 

We thus obtain an objective which 
is utterly unsuited for visual purposes, 
but which will give an exquisitely de- 
fined photographic image of a star. 
But now comes one of the practical 
difficulties of the optician. In forming 
the visual objective it is easy for him 
to test the successive approaches to 
the perfect form of the lenses, but 
how is he to test the achromatism of 
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the photographic objective? Here the 
eye cannot so directly appreciate the 
degree of achromatism which has been 
obtained. 

At the request of Signor Anguiano, 
the present writer has recently been 
testing the large photographic objective 
constructed by Sir Howard Grubb for 
the Observatory of Tacubaya belonging 
to the Mexican Government. A de- 
scription of the test employed will 
show the peculiarities of a photographic 
objective. The instrument was directed 
on an artificial star a couple of hun- 
dred feet distant. The star was merely 
a reflecting bead, illuminated by a 
spectrum obtained by passing a beam 
from a small incandescent electric 
light through a prism: any part of 
the spectrum could be cast upon the 
bead, and thus stars of varied hues 
could be observed in the telescope. 
Were the objective designed for visual 
purposes, the focus of a star near the 
extreme red should coincide with the 
focus of a blue star, while the foci of 
all the other stars would be in the im- 
mediate vicinity. For the photographic 
telescope, however, the essential point 
is that all the bluish stars shall be 
brought practically to the same focus, 
and this being so for the visible stars, 
the invisible foci of photographic light 
will be all sufficient!y concentrated. 

Supposing that the photographic 
telescope, either reflector ‘or refrac- 
tor, has been prepared, the prac- 
tical conduct of the work demands a 
few words of explanation. It is of 
course essential that the telescope be 
presented to the same part of the sky 
throughout the entire duration of the 
exposure, This condition is complied 
with by a simultaneous observation of 
the heavens through a visual telescope 
rigidly attached to the photographic 
tube with the axes of the two instru- 
ments parallel. The clock motion of 
the equatorial has to be of the highest 
order of excellence, but notwithstand- 
ing the exquisite refinement obtained 
by the electrical control of the driving 
clock, it is impossible to dispense with 
simultaneous watching through the 
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guiding telescope. A star is chosen, 
and this star is brought on the inter- 
section of a pair of spider webs in the 
guiding telescope. During the entire 
exposure this star must remain in the 
same position, and this the attending 
astronomer will secure by gently cor- 
recting the speed of the driving clock. 
When this fiducial star has been kept 
carefully on one point throughout 
the exposure, then, assuming that 
other obvious conditions are fulfilled, 
each star will have been constantly 
brought to a focus on the same point 
of the photographie plate. The con- 
dition is a somewhat trying one, when 
we remember that the image of the 
star is an extremely small point, and 
that the duration of the exposure is 
in some cases as long as four hours. 

A combined effort is now being 
made to secure a representation of the 
entire surface of the heavens by pho- 
tography. A Congress met in Paris, 
under the presidency of Admiral 
Mouchez, consisting of astronomers 
from all parts of the world, and the 
conditions under which this stupendous 
survey of the universe was to be under- 
taken were then decided on. The opera- 
tions are divided among a number of 
observatories situated over the world, 
and each of them undertakes to photo- 
graph on plates of a uniform size 
a certain region of the heavens. The 
work has been entered upon with the 
heartiest enthusiasm, and ere many 
years have elapsed we may anticipate 
being in possession of what will prac- 
tically be a photograph of the entire 
heavens. This great piece of work 
will provide us with the means of 
making a reasonably complete inven- 
tory of the entire contents of that 
small portion of the universe which 
lies within the reach of our instru- 
ments. That all the stars which can 
be exhibited on long exposed plates 
shall ever be completely catalogued 
is a task as much beyond our power 
to obtain as it would be to obtain a 
descriptive list of the several pebbles 
on a sea beach or of the several leaves 
in an ample forest. The more modest 
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scheme has, however, been suggested of 
taking the two million brightest stars 
and forming a complete catalogue of 
them, in which their brightness and 
their absolute positions in the heavens 
shall be given with all attainable pre- 
cision. Even this is a sufficiently 
magnificent undertaking, but it is 
within the practical limits of scientific 
enterprise, and it ought to be done— 
it must be done. Not alone is it our 
manifest duty to obtain a comprehen- 
sive survey of that universe around 
us, but there are many other special 
astronomical problems that will be 
largely forwarded by its accomplish- 
ment, There are some problems indeed 
which must remain unsolved so long 
as this task remains unfulfilled. To 
mention only a single one of the ques- 
tions for which the great survey is 
imperatively demanded, I may refer 
to the interstellar motion of our solar 
system. It is well known that our 
sup, accompanied by the whole system 
of planets, is at present bound on a 
voyage through space. Astronomy 
presents no grander problem than the 
discovery of the circumstances of this 
voyage. Whence has our system come, 
whither is it bound, and with what 
speed ? We can never learn such par- 
ticulars as these without the informa- 
tion that the great survey would be 
capable of giving us. It is impossible 
to allude to the present favourable 
aspect of this great undertaking with- 
out mentioning the name of Her 
Majesty’s Astronomer at the Cape of 
Good Hope, Dr. David Gill, to whose 
zeal in the pursuit of his science we 
are so much indebted for the initiative 
of the great survey. 

Mr. Isaac Roberts has recently pro- 
pounded and proved the practicability 
of making and engraving a chart of 
the heavens on which many more stars 
shall be depicted. He has devised a 
very ingenious and accurate instru- 
ment, by which a copy of the stars on 
the photographic plate can be faith- 
fully engraved on copper. I have 


had the privilege of seeing and using 
this apparatus, and hardly know 


whether to admire most the accuracy 
of the measurements that can be made 
by it, or the celerity with which the 
copper-plate facsimile of the heavens 
can be obtained. The measures of 
the distances between stars that can 
be made with this instrument, either 
on the photographic plate itself, or on 
the copper engraved plate, or almost on 
the impressions taken from that plate 
on paper, may favourably compare 
with the most exact and laborious 
measurements that can be obtained 
with the heliometer or the micrometer 
on the actual stars of heaven. The 
taking of the photographs being a 
comparatively simple matter, since 
an hour with a single telescope will 
book very many thousands of stars, 
the practicability of the completion of 
the entire chart of the sky depends 
on the rapidity with which the plates 
can be transferred to the copper. Mr. 
Roberts finds that he can easily en- 
grave fifty starsin an hour ; so that if 
twenty engraving instruments were 
steadily employed for ten years of 
reasonable working hours a magnifi- 
cent celestial chart could be completely 
engraved, consisting of twenty-three 
millions of stars. This superb under- 
taking is quite feasible, and every one 
interested in astronomy would recog- 
nize itsutility. Here isa splendid oppor- 
tunity for some wealthy Englishman 
to accomplish a work which could be 
worthily mentioned beside the mag- 
nificent Draper Memorial now being 
reared by Professor Pickering in 
America. 

Hitherto I have spoken of photo- 
graphy merely as an appliance for the 
simple purpose of charting or of map- 
ping the stars. It remains to men- 
tion some of the numerous other 
applications of which it is susceptible. 
One of the most delicate problems of 
celestial measurement is the determi- 
nation of the distance of a fixed star. 
This is derived from a series of mea- 
sures made at varying seasons of the 
year between the star under examina- 
tion and some more distant star which 
happens to lie nearly in the same direc- 
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tion of vision. If, therefore, a series 
of photographs at different seasons be 
obtained, the measurements made on 
these photographs will disclose the 
star’s distance, if it be sufficiently 
near to admit of the application of the 
process. Professor Pritchard, who has 
been a diligent cultivator of the new 
photographic methods, has already 
made several successful attempts of 
this description by measures on pho- 
tographs which he has himself obtained 
in the University Observatory at 
Oxford. 

The applications of photography to 
the stars which I have already men- 
tioned are mainly only improvements 
on methods formerly used, except in- 
deed in so far as they disclose to us 
stars which are not visualiy percept- 
ible, but we have now to speak of the 
manner in which photography has laid 
open to us discoveries of the most 
remarkable character in a province 
peculiarly itsown. Ican only mention 
the two most remarkable instances. 

The great nebula in Andromeda is 
a familiar telescopic object. It is 
indeed a unique spectacle in many 
respects, one of which is that it alone 
of all the thousands of nebule is 
visible to the unaided eye. Many 
drawings of the nebula in Andromeda 
have been made, and since the era of 
powerful telescopes it was perceived 
that the spindle-shaped nebulosity 
was marked by two remarkable dark 
“Janes,” parallel, or nearly so, to the 
length of the spindle. These lanes 
are well shown in the later drawings 
of the nebula, but they seemed devoid 
of significance till quite lately. 

Mr. Isaac Roberts, on a favourable 
night, last December 29th, exposed one 
of the highly sensitive plates that he 
uses to the nebula for four hours ; and 
on developing and enlarging, a picture 
was obtained which struck me at the 
time I saw it, and which still appears 
to me, to be perhaps the most instruc- 
tive portrait of any celestial object 
that I have ever seen. At once the 
significance of the mysterious lanes 
becomes apparent, and the structure 
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of the mighty nebula is for the first 
time disclosed. It is obviously a 
somewhat disk-shaped or rather lens- 
shaped mass, tilted nearly edgeways 
towards us. The central portion is 
especially brilliant and greatly con- 
densed, and it is surrounded by two or 
three rings of nebulous material. The 
lanes are thus shown to be merely 
the better marked portions of the 
divisions between these rings. They 
can be traced nearly the whole way 
round in the photograph, though, owing 
to the foreshortening, and the want 
of outline which is characteristic of 
nebule, they become a little confused 
at the extremities. The two other 
well-known nebule in the neighbour- 
hood are also shown : they are obviously 
parts of the same system. 

This marvellous structure will na- 
turally suggest that Laplace could 
have no more appropriate picture to 
illustrate his nebular theory than the 
photograph of the nebula in Andro- 
meda, There seems no doubt, indeed, 
that this nebula is condensing down 
into some system, but the magnitudes 
involved show us that that can hardly 
be anything to which the solar system 
bears a resemblance. Look at the 
facts of the case. It fortunately hap- 
pens that we have in the case of 
Andromeda that information as to its 
actual dimensions of which we are 
usually destitute in objects of this 
description, A few years ago a variable 
star broke out in Andromeda under 
circumstances which rendered it in 
the highest degree probable that the 
star was actually in the nebula, and 
not merely accidentally on the line of 
sight. The parallax of this star was 
sought for by astronomers—myself 
among the number—and we came to 
the unanimous conclusion that the 
star, and therefore presumably the 
nebula, was too remote for our methods 
of survey to be successful. -The dia- 
meter of the earth’s orbit cannot 
subtend an angle at the very most 
of more than a couple of seconds at 
the great nebula, which is itself more 
than a couple of degrees in length. 
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We are hence assured that the diameter 
of the system which is being evolved in 
Andromeda, whatever it may be, is 
at the very least three thousand six 
hundred times as great as that of the 
earth’s orbit round the sun. 

Another superb achievement in the 
exclusive department of photography is 
the discovery of the nebule which sur- 
round some of the stars in the Pleiades. 
We may look in vain for them with 
the ordinary telescope, but the exquis- 
ite pictures of Mr. Roberts demonstrate 
their existence, and show that the stars 
of the Pleiades seem to have resulted 
from the condensation of a mighty 
nebula, some portions of which are 
still in the vicinity of the group. It 
seems clear that the results obtained 
in the case of the nebula in Andro- 
meda, and of the Pleiades, would be 
alone sufficient to justify all the ex- 
penditure of time and trouble made on 
behalf of celestial photography. 

Several photographs of the great 
nebula in Orion have also been taken, 
those of Mr. Common and Mr. Roberts 
being especially successful. It would 
seem, however, as if the bluish nebule, 
such as Orion and the Dumb-bell, did 
not admit of such good photographic 
portraits as the nebula in Andromeda 
which is of a white hue. The draw- 
back to all nebular photographs is 
that, to give sufficient exposure for the 
faint parts, the bright parts must be 
over-exposed, while the stars are of 
course burnt into disfiguring blotches. 

It does not enter into the scheme 
of this paper to discuss with any detail 
the splendid applications of photo- 
graphy to the spectroscopic study of the 
heavens. Here, indeed, the pre-eminent 
utility of photography comes out most 
distinctly. I must, however, give a 





few concluding lines to the subject. 
In this department of celestial spec- 
troscopy Dr. Huggins is the pioneer, 
and he has obtained exquisite photo- 
graphs of the spectra of stars. The 
white stars, such as Sirius and Vega, 
show a truly marvellous spectram ; 
there area few lines in the visible part, 
and a great number of lines in the 
photographic part, due to hydrogen. 
The spectra of comets and of nebule 
have also been obtained, and are re- 
plete with truly marvellous interest 
and instruction, 

But the most splendid piece of 
astronomical spectroscopy which is at 
this time in progress is the great 
Draper Memorial, at which Professor 
Pickering is labouring with such con- 
summate skill at Harvard College, 
Massachusetts. 

Mrs. Draper, in memory of her 
accomplished husband, has provided 
the means by which Professor 
Pickering is carrying on his work. 
The photographs of the stellar spectra 
which have been obtained present a 
magnificent display of lines. His 
operations are being conducted on 
such a comprehensive scale that a com- 
plete spectroseopic review of all the 
stars in the heavens to the ninth 
magnitude is in progress, and with a 
prospect of completion at no very 
remote date. One who has not visited 
Professor Pickering’s Observatory, and 
seen the vast astronomical research 
that is there carried on can have hardly 
any idea of the magnificence of the 
great task. It will show us in these 
latter days how full of meaning are 
the words, “One star differeth from 
another star in glory.” 


Rosert §8. Bat. 
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